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For an evil-doer we ought to have pity. For evil 
itself we ought to have abhorrence. One’s evil-doing 
is almost sure to bring sorrow and suffering to others ; 
but there is no sad result from evil-doing to be com- 
pared with that which comes to the evil-doer himself. 
While we shrink from sin, let us think tenderly and 
regretfully of the wretched one who must bear the 
heaviest burden of his own sinning. 





A good reader is necessary to give a good writing 
its full value, and a good listener is necessary to give 
good talking its.full value. If there were no readers, 
there would be no writers. If there were no listeners, 
there would be no talkers. To indulge in the read- 
ing of bad books is to give bad authors their power 
for evil. To indulge in listening to slanderous or 
evil-disposed talk is to give the evil speaker his full 
power for evil. The reader becomes part author ; the 
listener becomes part talker. The way to check evil 
speaking is to stop evil listening. 





He who would do a special work, has need of 
special fitness for that work. If his special work be 


come directiy from God. And the special fitness 
which God gives for special work in his field, he 
gives for the asking, When, therefore, a child of 
God would teach another, or counsel another, or 
warn another, or seek to win another, it is his duty 
to ask from God in advance that special wisdom, and 
that special grace, which shall enable him to do his 
special work for God as it should be done. He who 
ventures to-write a letter of sympathy, or of counsel, 
or to speak loving words of admonition or entreaty, 
to one who is still out of Christ, without praying for 
God’s guidance in his feelings, and his thoughts, and 
his words, attempts without assured fitness a work 
for which he needs assured fitness, and for which 
assured fitness can be had by its asking. He who 
does mot ask God’s special grace in doing a special 
work for God, has no right to expect that blessing, 
nor to succeed without it. 


In no department of human knowledge has greater 
progress been made within the past twenty years than 
in the intelligent understanding of the Bible. Asa 
consequence of this progress, varied helps to Bible 
study are multiplied, and the demand for them keeps 
pace with their multiplication. . No longer is it suf- 
ficient to proffer the comments of any one writer, as 
covering the whole scope of a Bible lesson for the 
benefit of every teacher alike. One teacher wants 
critical helps, another wants homiletical; one teacher 
seeks aid in the understanding of the circumstances 
and the atmosphere of the incidents of a Bible lesson 
under examination, while another would find the 
practical points for the personal application of the 
lesson, and yet another asks to be counseled in 
the methods of its wise teaching. Hence those peri- 


j odicals which find greatest favor with the more intel- 


ligent and studious teachers, are those which supply 
a large variety of special lesson-helps, from which a 
selection may be made according to the particular 
need of the individual teacher. Thus The Examiner 
calls special attention in its columns to the remark- 
able supply of lesson-helps given week by week “by 
The Sunday School Times,—*an average lesson . . . 
embracing more than five pages, of fifteen by eleven 
inches to a page, and including seventeen topics.” 
In close juxtaposition with this honorable mention, 
The Examiner refers to the forthcoming of The Cen- 
tury Dictionary, a “stupendous” work of six folio 
volumes, for the benefit of those who would know 
the meaning, day by day, of the comparatively few 
words which they are called to makguse of. ‘These 
are marked signs of progress, and they are to be 
rejoiced over accordingly. But the day of small 
things ought not to be despised. There is still a 
place: for the vest-pocket dictionary in ordinary 
daily use; and even the single column of lesson 
comments furnished to its readers, week by week, by 
The Examiner, is doubtless of service to some who are 
unable to have a fuller supply from which to choose. 


Children can easily be won to a loving interest in 
those means and agencies which tend to their good ; 
and if parents have refined tastes, and have learned 
to find enjoyment in elevating occupations, they need 
have little difficulty in bringing their children to be 
sharers with them in the line of their best impulses 





distinctively in God’s field, his fitness for it must 


and endeavors. But in many an instance the parent 


.S 


takes it for granted that because he would rather get 

than give, his child must feel the same way ; and that 

because he enjoys a silly show or a noisy demonstra- 

tion rather than a quiet hour or an instructive lesson, 

his child must have the same perverted taste, Thus 

it happens that parents often lower their children’s 

standard of enjoyment by their very endeavor to con- 

form to their children’s standard so far. And there 
are instances of children bringing their parents to 
their own higher standard by a timely word or a win- 
some example. The Hartford Evening Post gives a 
pleasant illustration in this line from real life in the 
Connecticut capital. ‘The father of a very interest- 
ing boy of five years old,” it says, “has been taking him 
of late to the polo and opera-house [the theater] attrac- 
tions. At the polo games the little fellow was consider- 
ably disturbed on account of the harshness of the sport, 
and decided not to go again. His success at the 
opera-house was not less disappointing. A play with 

a few touches of tragedy was on the boards, and 
the child was glad enough to get home. Finally, 
the father, who is an intelligent mechanic, said to the 
boy: ‘ Where shall I take you?’ You don’t like the 
polo game, and you don’t want to go to the theater 
again.’ ‘I'll tell you, papa,’ said the little fellow, 
‘take me to church and Sunday-school.’ The child’s 
“mother is accustomed to take him to both of these 
places, but the father has not been with him.” The 
Hartford paper adds: “ There is a strong probability 
that the father will go hereafter with the little one.” 
The lesson of that incident might well be learned by 
many a parent who thinks that the “ entertainments” 
which suit his taste are not suited to the purer tastes of 
his children, and by many a superintendent also, who 
thinks that Christmas theatricals will be more pleas- 
ing to his scholars generally than would be a service 
of praise and of Christian giving. The child in the 
midst of the disciples is as truly a pattern for the 
disciples of to-day as it was for the disciples in the days 
of our Lord. : 





THE DUTY OF BELIEVING SOMETHING, 


A positive belief of some kind is essential to a 
man’s manhood. He who has no belief, is without 
the chief impelling power in human nature; and, 
whatever are his other qualities and possessions, he 
can never be a fully furnished man in his sphere of 
influence and action. The better a man’s belief, the 
better it is for the man; but even apart from the 
question of the quality of his belief, the fact of his 
having a belief of any sort’is to his advantage. The 
worst belief in the world.is better than no belief; and 
from that starting-point all the way up the scale, 
it is the man’s measure of belief that decides the 
measure of the man. himself. 

It is a common thought to connect the idea of 
creed or belief with narrowness of mind and bigotry 
of spirit, and to consider laxity of belief as practi- 
cally synonymous with liberality of mind and soul. 
But as a matter of fact there is not necessarily any 
bigotry in even the strictest belief; and there is in a 
sense no possibility of true liberality except as a 
result of a positive belief. Love is the very essence 
of belief; while bigotry is an exhibit of a lack of 
love. The word “belief” is but another form of the 
term “by love.” Its primitive meaning is, a convie 





tion that comes by love for a truth that is deemed 
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worthy of lovs. “ Liberality” is a word from the 
same root as love, or belief. It indicates a loving 
spirit toward others; and in the nature of things a 
spirit of love will show itself alike in all directions,— 
toward the truth and toward those who need the light 
of truth. Bigotry, on the other hand, is in its essence 
unleving. It does not grow out of a love of truth, 
but out of a hatred of those who are supposed to 
oppose the truth; and it is quite as likely to show 
itself in those who dislike narrow-minded believers as 
in those who are narrow-minded in their belief. A 
tfaditional origin of the word “bigot” is in the 
exclamation of a duke of Normandy, who, on being 
erdered to kiss the ‘foot of King Charles, replied 
vehemently, “ Ne se, bi Gott !”—* Not so, by God!” 
Or, in other words, the first “bigot” is supposed to 
have been a man who was intense in his opposition to 
the narrow bounds of the customs of his day. And 
asa matter of fact the spirit of bigotry, or of unloving 
. intolerance, is, and always has been, found in some of 
its worst phases in the minds and hearts of those who 
abhor creeds and creed-lovers. A positive belief is 
consistent with the largest liberality, and the lack of 
@ positive belief is often the accompaniment, if not 
the cause, of a narrow-minded illiberality—in the 
spirit of the intensest bigotry. 

A.:religious belief is, and always has been, a char- 
acteristic of man in his purest and noblest outreach- 
ings toward the unseen and the infinite. The highest 
attainments and the highest aspirations of the human 
soul have ever been in the direction of man’s religious 
beliefs. And the strongest incentives to personal well- 
doing, to acts of self-denying and self-forgetful devo- 


tion to the good of others, and to the surrender of 


one’s person, one’s possessions, and one’s very life, in 
proof of fidelity to principle and to truth, have always 
had their center in those beliefs. There has been 
much of bigotry on the part of those who have had 
pusitive beliefs in the realm of religious truth, and, 
again, there has been much of liberality on the part 
ofsuch believers. The bigotry has been an evidence 
of the bad spirit of those who held the beliefs, and 
who were'bitter against those who did not hold. them. 


The liberality has been the outgrowth ‘of that spirit of 


love which is the essence of every true belief, and 
which ought to show itself in every direction and 
toward all. 

A religious belief of some kind is a duty; for a 
religious belief is an essential part of a man’s truest 
manhood. 
tance than that men believe something. There is 


& measure of excuse for persons who have a wrong 


belief in matters of religion, but theré is no excuse 
for those who have no belief i in such matters. In the 


“one case the persen may have .been wrongly taught 


or unwisely influenced; but in the other case there 


is a lack of personal character, or of the assertion of 
character; and for that lack the individual is imme- 
He who is without: a positive 
belief in matters of religion is without the chiefest 
distinguishing trait of an intelligent and fully devel- 
oped human being; and if he does not know enough 
to be ashamed of his lack, it is to his discredit in every 
but 


diately responsible. 


way. Error‘of religious opinion is bad enough ; 
it is not so bad as emptiness of religious opinion. 


Mr. James Russell Lowell, who would not be called 
a religious bigot, said, on this point, in an address in 
London, while he was the American Minister there: 
“The worst kind of religion is no religion at all; 


and those men who live in ease and luxury, indulg- 
ing themselves in ‘the amusement of going without 
religion,’ may be thankful that they live in a land 
where the gospel they neglect has tamed the beast- 
liness and ferocity of the men who, but for Christi- 
anity, might long ago have eaten their bodies like 
the South Sea Islanders, or cut off their heads and 


Revolution.” 
phasized the truth, that the bitterest spirit of bigotry 


What men believe, is really of less impor- 


ster’ because of their lack of any positive religious 
belief. 
There is no commoner error, nor is there a greater. 
one, in the realm of religious thought,—or in the 
realm of thought about religion,—than in supposing 
that liberality of opinion consists largely in refusing to 
believe what others believe—in this realm. Whereas, 
true liberality consists in having a belief which will 
take in the measure of truth that is in every creed, 
and which includes more than is specifically defined 
in any orallofthem. “Iam very liberal,” says one. 
“ T’m too liberal to believe all that is in your creed.” 
“Well, do you believe all that is in the Bible?” 
“ No, I don’t believe all the Old. Testament stories.” 
“Do you believe what is taught in the New Testa- 
ment?” “TI don’t believe in Paul’s theology.” “ Do 
you believe the words of Jesus?” “I don’t believe 
that he was divine.” “ You are telling me what you 
don’t believe. Will you tell me what you do believe?” 
“* Well, I don’t think it makes much difference what 
a man believes, if only he does right.” “ And now 
will you just tell me how a man can know what is 
right, and what it is that he ought to do in order to 
fare as well as the best of men, unless he has some 
well-defined belief concerning duty here and destiny 
hereafter?” 
In a small gathering of clergymen,—all of whom 
loved to be known as “liberal Christians,” and some 
of whom were liberal, while others were not,—a 
young pastor read an essay on freedom of religious 
thought, in which he expressed himself stréngly 
against all creeds and positive beliefs concerning the 
here or the hereafter, as only hindrances to a man’s 
individual progress in thinking and doing. Among 
those who listened with thoughtful interest to that 
paper was the large-brained and large-hearted James 
Freeman Clarke, and when it came his turn to com- 
ment upon it, he said, with gentle and considerate 
firmness: “I appreciate most heartily the spirit of 
our young brother in his well-written paper; but I 
| think he has made one mistake in outlining the 
necessities of a successful life voyage. Every navi- 
gator may choose for himself his ultimate destination ; 
but he must intend to go somewhere, or his voyage is 
a dead failure from the start: I find a shipmaster 
with a fine vessel well supplied with stores for a 
voyage, and I ask him where he is going. ‘Oh, I 
haven’t any particular destination!’ he answers, 
‘I’m going to weigh anchor, and spread my sails, 
and leave it to the winds and tides to take me where 
they will. 
follow them. I’ve no need of a compass; for that 
is of service only when a navigator decides his own 
course. I'll not follow any old tracks. I'll simply 
go on a voyage.’ Now, however conscientious and 
well-meaning that captain is, I think he makes a 
fatal mistake. If I am in command of a ship, I 
want to sail for somewhere. Whether it’s Green- 
land, or the Indian Ocean, or Cape Horn, or Mada- 
gascar, I’ll have some port in view, and I'll go for it. 
And I think any man makes a great mistake who 
has not enough of a creed to sail by—for somewhere.” 
No man, young or old, ought to be satisfied with 
knowing what he does not believe. It is his duty to 
know what he does believe, and to make that belief 
the purpose of @is life-course, until another. belief, a 
larger belief, or a better belief, has control of him; 
for no life is worth living that is not controlled or 
directed by a positive belief for the here and for the 





I’ve no confidence in charts; so I’ll not} 


| the line of his imperfect and it may be his erroneous 
belief, than to one who is not moving in the line of 








i gelist of the foreign missionary work, said pithily : 
tanned their hides, like the monsters of the French | 


And here, incidentally, Mr. Lowell em- | 





atid intolerange that has been known within the bounds 
of the civilized world in modern times, was aniong “the 


hereafter. And the fuller and truer belief will be 
surer to come.to one who is already moving along in 


any belief. At Mr. Moody’s students’ school at 
Northfield, last summer, young Mr. Wilder, an evan- 


“I do not know where I shall work, but, God help- 
ing me, I.am going where there are thousands and 
millions who liave never heard the name of Jesus. 
I mean to open the throttle-valve and steam out on 
the main track of the greatest need. If the Lord 


even God cannot switch a motionless engine.” And 
as it is inj action, so it is in belief. The only hope of 
finally making progréss in the right direction, is in 
the soul-absorbing purpose of making progress in 
some } einen. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Tn any language, words are but symbols or suggestions 

of ideas. In themselves they have no meaning. Their 

power of conveying a meaning is dependent upon a cer- 

tain measure of sympathetic understanding between their 

user and their hearer—or reader. Peculiarly is this the 

cease in the English language, where many a word,:or. 
phrase, has come to be employed in a conventional or @ 

technical sense, quite different from its literal one. “An 

illustration of this is given by a scholarly Tennessee cor- 

respondent’s criticism on a recent editorial statement in 

these pages, concerning English as “ the oldest modern 

language.” He says: 

- Somewhat tardily I wish to dissont from your statement, in 

the Editorial “ Can’t You Talk ?” that English is the oldest of 
modern languages. Surely an exception must be made in favor 
of Arabic. The Koran, produced in the former half of the sixth 

century, is the standard of that language ; and, judged by that. 
standard, the Beyroot Bible, produced twelve hundred years 
later, is a classic. Both are understood by people of moderate 
education from Morocco to Bagdad, and the Beyroot Bible. is 
as well understood by illiterate Arabs as is King James’s by 

illiterate speakers of English. Having learned Arabic in Egypt 
colloquially and by the study of the Beyroot Bible and other 
equally recent publications, I find no serious difficulty in read- 
ing the Koran; but not so with Wyclif’s Bible, though it was 
produced in the fourteenth century. 

This correspondent is correct in his facts, except in 
assigning the date of the Quran to the first half of the sixth 
century, instead of the seventh. But the term “ modern 
languages ” has a popularly technical sense, in its appli- 
cation to the living languages of European peoples. “A 
professor of modern languages ”’ would not be expected 
to understand Arabic. That language is the latest.furm 
of the primitive Semitic language; and the very fact of 
its not undergoing any change in the last twelve hundred 
years is an indication of the propriety of its popular 
classification with the ancient, rather than with-the 
modern, languages—or family of languages.- It was in 
its popularly technical sense that English was spoken of 
‘in these pages as “the oldest modern language.” Yet 
there is a gain in callifg attention to the modern‘for+ 
mulating of a more ancient language, in the Asante: of 
the Semitic family of peoples. 


How to raisé money for the prosecution of Christian 
work, and for the support of Christian institutions and 
agencies, is one of the practical questions of to-day, as it 
has been in days that are passed. This question involves 
the other question, of the propriety of fairs and festivals, 
and entertainments of various sorts, as a means of money- 
raising. Again and again this subject has been treated 
in these pages, and now it receives fresh attention through 
an article entitled “Specie Payment,” in which the writer 
emphasized the unwisdom of indirect methods of raising 
money fora religious offering.. A Massachusetts reader 
writes concerning it: 


I would like to be allowed a few words in regard to an article 
in the issue of March 2 of The Sunday School Times, by the 
Rev. George H. Hubbard, entitled “‘ Specie Payment.” 
it so much, and I respond to it thoroughly ; yet there is a phase 
of the subject which puzzles me. I have charge of a boys’ 
Mission Band, and they wish to raise money to support a boy. 
in a school (Baptist) in Moulmein, Burma. To aid them ia 
doing this, they are preparing to give a concert, in a modest 
way, of music which represents the habits and songs of our 
American birds. Perhaps you know that boys of from nine to 
fifteen years of age are quite ‘averse to singing alone} yet these 
boys have made up their minds to do it, in order to earn the 
money required. Would such a concert fall under the ban 
with the methods which Mr. Hubbard cites? I do not imagine 
for a moment that people who might come to such a concert as 
I have mentioned, would be contributing to foreign missions, 
but would it not be a legitimate way for the boys to earn money ? 
Perhaps you will receive other inquiries similar to this, and 
have occasion to refer to the subject in Notes on Open Letters. 


Another lady correspondent from Massachusetts sends 
the following inquiry on the same subject: 


In your issue of March 2, there is an article on “ Specie Pay- 
ment” that interested me, because I believe Christians should 
never beg for Christ’s cause, especially from the world’s peo- 
ple, for financial aid in supporting the chureh. Yet may I 
state a home instance of raising money to repair a church, and 
ask if the method was wrong and discreditable?’ This clivigh 
was sadly in need of repair, and the society is very small, ‘and 
poor as to the world’s goods. Many of them could not give 
much money, but they could give time and work. There is:a 





i: of the French Revolution,” who were mon- | wishes me on a side track, he can switch me off But 


Ladies’ Society connected with the church, the members of 
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which give the social entertainments ; and at-this time of need 
they.pledged five hundred dollars of the proceeds for church 
repairs. Harvest festivais, oyster suppers, etc., followed each 

. other in due season, and everybody who attended received their 
money’s worth, and more, they said, as things couldn’t be pur- 
chased of the same value anywhere else at the same price. Now 
‘I would ask if it was wrong to have these entertainments, sales, 
and suppers? If not wrong, why wasn’t the money 50 earned 
suitable to devote tothe church? I have a large Sunday-school 
class ot young school-girls, and for two years past we have given 
4 simple and strictly moral entertainment in the town hall, fol- 
Towed by light refreshments. We patronized hdme industries 
for our printing, ice-cream, and music ;, and the money realized 
from these affairs we felt was well earned, and it was ours to do 
with as we wished; so it was sent to different charities for the 
benefit of children mostly. Now I truly desire, above all 
things, to serve my Master acceptably, and to help others to 
do so ; and if in Notes on Open Letters you will tell me whether 
it is right or wrong to give entertainments under religious 
auspices, and to use the money for the church, you will greatly 
oblige many anxious inquirers besides myself. 

There certainly can be no valid objection to the sell- 
ing of oysters, or of ice-cream, or of potatoes, or of fire- 
wood, or of tin-ware, or of fancy articles, at a reasonable 
price and in a proper place, as a means of raising money, 
apart from the question of the use to be made of the 
money thus raised. All this is simply reputable ped- 
dling, or honorable trading. And when money has been 
honestly earned in this way, its owner has an undoubted 
right to give it to the missionary cause, or for church 
repairs. But it is not a fair and direct method of trad- 
ing or peddling to ask any man to buy and eat a plate 
of ice-cream, or a dozen oysters, or a loaf of cake, or 
to ask any woman to buy a handkerchief case, or a bed- 
quilt, or a dozen painted plaques, on the ground that 
the money for which an equivalent is supposed to be 
given, is to be applied to the promotion or sustenance of 
a religious cause. Trading is trading, and giving is 
giving; and there is a moral loss in any movement or 
practice that tends to obliterate the distinction between 
these two things. If an author tries to dispose of an 
unsalable book under the plea of his purpose to give the 
profits to the missionary cause, or if a grocer puts a 
notice in his shop-window that Christians would do well 
to buy goods of him because he gives a percentage of his 
profits into the Lord’s treasury, there is a vicious ele- 
ment thereby introduced into the dealings between the 
buyer and seller in such a case. Every author and 
every grocer ought to give a portion of his profits to the 
Lord’s cause, but he ought not to be able to dispose of a 
poor book or of| bad butter to a Christjan buyer on the 
strength of his doing right with his wrong profits. And 
the outside buyer ought to buy as a matter of trade, and 
to give as a matter of beneficence, without being led to 
think that he is doing the latter when he is merely doing 
the former. To diminish the direct calls on Christians 
to give of their substance to the Lord, is to weaken the 
force of such calls. To substitute for such calls an invi- 
tation to buy what one ought to buy, with the promise 
that for every added plate of oysters or bushel of corn de- 
voured in one’s family one shall be credited as a giver to 
the Lord, tends to degrade the whole system of Christian 
beneficence. Going into the peddling business is a 
legitimate means of money-getting. Giving one’s earn- 
ings to the Lord’s cause is a very proper way of using 
one’smoney. But the left hand ought not to be informed 
of what the right hand ‘is doing in such a matter. The 
talk abont one’s purposed beneficence while peddling 
one’s beans or one’s fancy wares is a very poor way of 
mixing things that ought to be looked at separately. 
As in the matter of trading, so in the matter of concerts 
or other proper entertainments, If a concert is worth 
attending for its intrinsic merits, it is proper to charge 
for it a reasonable admission fee. But to-invite persons 
to pay for listening to commonplace singers on the 
ground that the hearers will be rewarded in heaven for 
their ticket-buying aud their attendance, is dishonoring 
to the Lord’s cause. Even more so is the selling of 
tickets to a ball, or to a dramatic entertainment, on the 
plea of giving an opportunity to waltz, or to witness a 
showy stage spectacle, as a means of grace, or “for 
sweet charity’s sake.” In the case of Mission Bands, as 
referred to by the first correspondent above cited, there 
is a certain gain to the children, in their doing their best 
to earn money which they intend to use wisely... And it 
is perfectly proper for others to attend their gathering 
in order to encourage or to commend the children in 
their well-doing. “But the attendance on such a gather- 
ing, or the giving in its support, is not to be counted by 
the outsider as aiding the missionary cause, but rather as 
aiding the wise training of the young Christian workers. 
The main point at issue is this: Direct appeals for 
help to the Lord’s cause are better than indirect appeals, 


indirect giving. The sooner this truth is comprehended 
by Christians, the better it will be for them and for the 
Lord’s cause. On this point there is practically no 
room for fair question. 








THE PARADOX. 


Ezekiel 16 : 62. 63. 
BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


All-sinful, beggared, and wndone, 
What am I, God, that I should dare 
To think to seek thy burning throne, 
Or hope that thou wilt hear my prayer ? 


Full seventy times seven, thou 
Hast helped me, in thy merey, Lord; 
And I have sinned and sinned, and now 
Once more I ery, though self-abhorred. 


I loathe the evil I have wrought, 
I have no word to tell my shame; 
And, worst of all, my life hath brought 
Reproach upon thy gracious name. 


In thee, my God, I hide from thee ! 
Where else for life can sinners go? 
Behold, and rescue even me, 
Thy strange, surpassing power to show. 


Chicago, Ill. 








THE MOTIVE OF THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE F, GENUNG. 


Of many events of the Saviour’s life the evangelists 
naively say, “ This was done thatit might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet.” As long as there are events 
whose occurrence may be seen to be ordered by Provi- 
dence, rather than by the management of the actors, such 
fulfilments of prophecy are sufficiently striking; but if 
we are to suppose that the fulfiller took measures of set 
purpose to bring about minute and trivial coincidences 
with a prophetic scheme, our admiration of the divine 
ordering thus assisted is greatly shaken. If in any wise 
the circumstances of the time should make the injected 


event incongruous in the flow of the history, the whole 


affair would partake of the theatrical rather than of the 
real, The events of the Saviour’s life and passion are to 
be subjected, not alone to the tests of prophecy, but also 
and especially to the test of living correspondence with 
existing circumstances and needs. An action forcibly 
adjusted to a prophetic program would derive no glory 
from its coincidence. 

The Saviour’s union with the human race was too 
vital and sincere to admit of motives wholly unrelated 
to the existing state of things. He was a part of human 
history. What he did, he did because the time needed 
it, not because by the expectation of some bygone seer 
a réle had been set for him to enact. The regular and 
orderly sequence of historic cause and effect is to be 
looked for in his miraculous life as well as in ordinary 
history; and in the vital nearnéss to humanity disclosed 
by such scrutiny lies much of his power. A divine plan 
is not necessarily a plan without development, without 
relation to exigencies, imposed ex machina by sheer 
force of Almighty will on the drama of human events, 
It is no less divine to be helpfully in the course of 
earthly things, honoring the laws of their sequence 
while transfiguring them with a higher motive and 
meaning. 

This principle premised, how are we to view the 
Saviour’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem? Coming 
near to that city, he arranges to enter on an ass’s colt, 


Zechariah’s prophecy of Zion’s king. They pay him 
such hasty royal honors as they can command by strew- 
ing their garments and palm-branches in his way, and 
shouting “‘ Hosanna to the Son of David!” At the first 
unsympathetic glance this looks like an improvised 
pageant, gotten up as a studied adjustment to prophecy. 
Unless there are sufficient motives in the circumstances 
and the general state of feeling for such a display, this 
looks like a petty piece of histrionism, altogether unlike 
the simple, unstudied, and retiring habits of Jesus. Let 
us see, then, what there was in the times to call for such 
a demonstration. 

First of all we are to notice the holy elation which 
filled the Saviour’s own breast. Though fully aware 
that he was going straight to his death, he entered on 
his course with solemn and exultant joy. So entirely 
was he penetrated with the feeling that exultation was 
what the circumstances demanded, that he said of the 
praising children: “If these should hold their peace, the 
stones would cry out.” ‘Yet we are far from believing 
that he was thus lifted up because he was pleasing him- 
self with the homage of the multitude. It is doubtful 





and direct giving to the Lord’s cause is better than 


was stirred at all by it. Somehow. we feel that, despite 


and, by thus doing, reminds the attending crowds of 





his joy, the most solitary heart in all that crowd was the 
heart of Jesus himself. But he exulted because he could 
estimate spiritual forces; and he knew what a mighty «© 
influence he was setting in motion on the earth. The 
baptism that he was straitened to accomplish he had 
begun to fulfil. In the realm of spiritual forces, he was 

a king with a way far mightier than any homage then 
possible could do justice to, or any human prescience 
comprehend. He was therefore really entering Jeru- 
salem in the spirit in which the hopes of the prophet 
had participated; and no utterance could so well express _, 
his emotions as those words of Scripture: “ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem: behold, thy King cometh unto thee: he is 
just, and having salvation.” 

That he was shortly to establish a kingdom, though in 

a different sense, was an expectation which had gained 
great currency at the time. Despite the hatred of the 
priestly party, Jesus was exceedingly popular with the 
common people. The Galileans had been disappointed 3 
by his refusal to be crowned at Bethsaida, and had 
largely given up their political hopes of him. But this 
disappointment seems not to have been so fully shared 
by the people of Judea. Many ardent patriotic hopes 
centered in the Galilean prophet. A little before this 
time Jesus had found occasion to utter a parable because 
he was near Jerusalem, and they thought that the king- 
dom of God was immediately to appear. Without doubt, 
as the Saviour approached Jerusalem he felt very de- 
cidedly the pressure of an importunate political demand, 
The air was full of expectation. The enthusiastic crowd 
was ready at the least provocation to make his appear- 
ance a political event, and to seize on any unguarded act 
as an occasion for an uprising. 

With the air so surcharged with danger, the greatest 
wisdom and caution were necessary. A single misstep 
might have beenrfatal. Any act which might be con- 
strued into willingness to yield to the popular wish 
would have been like a spark to tow. And yet, with all , 
this surrounding peril, it was necessary that* he should 
make a public entry and a public demand on the alle- 
giance of his countrymen. The purposes of God could 
not have been fulfilled by a private arrival. The nation 
which was destined to be rejected of God must have the 
fairest and most unavoidable oppertunity to accept or 
reject the Christ. He could not be counted to have been 
fully offered to the Jews until the political and ecclesias- 
tical center of the nation had been stirred by his arrival, 
so that all classes were saying, “‘ Who is this?” 

If, then, he must come as a king, and multitudes of 
unspiritual people were adopting this divine decree as a 
worldly hope, he must take especial pains that his com- 
ing should not be misinterpreted. The problem was not 
to arouse enthusiasm, but to check it. He had to teach, 
by an object lesson, the same truth over again which he 
had so carefully inculcated all through his ministry,— | val ; 
the truth as to the nature of the kingdom of God. No a 
simpler way could have been devised than just the 
method that he adopted. By making his entry upon 
the lowly ass, the symbol of the ancient theocracy, he e 
simply called Zechariah to his aid, and to the people’s 
Scripture-imbued minds brought suggestions of that 
reign of peace. which was the inspiring hope and refuge 
of so many Old Testament seers as they vainly sought to 
stay the tide of Israel’s worldliness and corruption. Fs 

Here then was an intended adjustment of event to 
prophecy; and yet it was a course adopted as the only 
safe expedient for the time. It is no forcible imposing 
of an anachronism on the existing civilization, no the- 
atrical posturing fcr an effect. The motive for even so 
peculiar an act was derived from the present need; the 
historical effect was in immediate contact with its cause, 
Thus in its every feature the divine plan has its roots in a 
the human condition which it is set to improve; no re 
feature of its divinity is derived from arbitrariness, And ws 
even in the elation of his entrance on his kingdom the 
Saviour did not lose the cool-headed wisdom which was 
so necessary that he might escape the perils of his posi- 
tion, and Which in its holy sagacity proved him to be no 
less than the Son of God. 

Benedict Institute, Columbia, 8. C. 5 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN EASTERN CITIES. 
BY THE REV. D. SCHLEY SCHAFF, 


In each of the three cities of Athens, Constantinople, q 
and Damascus, it was my pleasure recently to visit a- "4 
Sunday-school, Inconspicuous as these schools are in i, 
comparison with the religious institutions around them, 
they represent, in part, the effort which is being made 
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‘ pure gospel in the midst of corrupt forms of Christianity, 


. and to preach salvation by Christ to the followers of 
A? Mohammed, Euch of these cities has a place of im- 


portance on the page of early Christian history. Paul’s 
name is associated with the Grecian and Syrian capitals. 


In the former he disputed at the market-place with 


“certain philosophers,” and preached from Mars’ Hill 


repentance and the resurrection from the dead. In the 
latter he was baptized, and began to prove that Jesus 
was very Christ. Constantinople is not referred to in 
the New Testament; but it had no sooner come to have 
importance through the choice of the Emperor Constan- 
tine, than it became one of the burning centers of Chris- 
tian activity and doctrinal debate. It is an occasion of 
discouragement that the gospel must be again planted 
in such places where we might reasonably have expected 
the mustard tree of the kingdom to be fully grown; 
but it is interesting to know what progress is there 
being made, 

In Constantinople I visited the Gedik Pasha Sunday- 
school. It is under the care of the Congregationalists of 
the United States, who have fourteen mission stations in 
the city and its immediate vicinity. The American 
Board has not been concentrating its forces in vain upon 
the city for the last fifty years. 

- After listening with a large and attentive native con- 
gregation, in the Bible House, to a sermon in Turkish on 
the cities of refuge, by the Rev. A. Constantian, which, I 
was told, was very good, I made my way, in company 
with a young Armenian teacher, through the narrow 
and unsavory streets of Stambul, the oldest section of 
Qonatantinople, to the school in the Gedik Pasha dis- 
trict. The session is held from twelve to two o’clock, in 
4 four-story dwelling, which is used likewise as a resi- 
dence for the American teachers and for the day-school. 
From the top a splendid view is had across the Bos- 
phorus to Scutari and over the Sea of Marmora. The 
building is rented from a Mohammedan lawyer, Gargour, 
who formerly occupied it as a residence; but the loss of 
4h important suit with the Greek patriarch of Jerusalem 
for some pfoperty there, and other losses, forced him, in 
Beptember, to give it up and move into a more modest 
house on the opposite side of the street. The Congrega- 
tionalists have owned for a number of years a vacant Jot 
on the corner of the same block. The lawyer, it his 


, ~ndays of prosperity, vowed that no church building should 


0° up there or anywhere in the district. Now Provi- 
dence has ordered that his own house shall be used for 
the preaching of the gospel. The school, which was 
organized eight years ago, ie now under the care of Mrs. 
‘Newell and Miss Twichell,—a sister of the Rey. J. 
Twichell of Hartford. The variety of nationalities in 
Constantinople necessitates the use of at>léast three 
languages in the mission work,—Greek, Atmenian, and 
Turkish, The scholars assemble in three different rooms, 


In the first room I found seventy Armenian boys and. 
They sang well “ Yield not to 


girls under fifteen. 
Temptation,” in the Armenian version, and repeated the 
Commandments more accurately (so far as I could judge) 
than many schools do across the seas, In the next room 
are children who speak Greek,—fifty of them. They also 
sang “ Come to Jesus,” repeated the Oommandments and 
the golden texts of the preceding nine months of the year. 


’ They did not seem to me to be as bright asthe Armenian 


children. A few words, spoken to them in Bnglish, were 
interpreted in Greek by Miss Twichell, In the largest 
room the Turkish language is used. I found ninety full- 
grown men present, and a few women. They study the 


was dismissed, missiles were thrown in from the street 
through the open windows. The ladies said, however, 
that they never had any fear, and that they believed the 
neighbors would defend them against any. harm if an 
exigency should ever make it necessary. 

In leaving the school, two thoughts were uppermost, — 
the splendid opportunity for doing the Master’s service 
in such a school, and the joy and heartiness with which 
the American ‘churches should support the splendid 
work that is being done by their own sons and daughters 
in foreign lands. Constantinople occupies the most 
imperial location for a great metropolis in the earth. 
These little burning centers of Christian activity (let us 
believe) will yet illuminate her darkness until she be- 
comes radiant with the light of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and is represented in a way worthy of her com- 
manding situation in the world’s alliance of Christian 
churches. 

In Damascus there is only one Sunday-school. It is 
under the direction of the Irish Presbyterian Church. 
Damascus belongs to the aristocracy of cities on account 
of its venerable age and a certain glamour cast upon it 
by a real or supposed Oriental splendor. A close ac- 
quaintance is greatly disenchanting. The glory of the 
city, which in the East is called “Sham,” is in the 
descriptions, Itis not found in her people or her archi- 
tecture to-day. Here we are in surroundings whoily 
Oriental, and come more closely in contact with the 
utterly debasing influence of Mohammedanism than in 
Constantinople. The women are closely veiled with 
heavy veils of dark colors, through which not even the 
contour of the face is visible, and go furtively through 
the streets, as though they had no right to be there and 
were pursued. . The high, thick walls around the gardens 
of the richer Mohamméedans are built of solid mud biocks. 
The lattice shutters in the women’s apartments are im- 
penetrable to the eye from without. Mrs, Phillips, the 
wife of one of the missionaries, told me she had just made 
a call upon the household of one of the chief men of the 
city, and that the!women told her they had not been out- 
side the walls of the garden during the whole year which 
had elapsed since her last visit. The conversation in such 
a harem begins with a few questions about the children 
of the visitor, and is concluded with the display of the 
jewels and wardrobe of the hosts, The girls are married 
at eleven and twelve. There are no schools, There is 
no higher life. There are no ideals to purify the home 
and individual character. The silks for which the city 
is famous have no ethical standards in human lives to 
correspond to their brightness of color and softness of 
texture. The Eastern Christian sects, which have ten 
thousand adherents in the city, instead of lifting up, have 
to some extent yielded to the blighting influences around 
them. Their women also go about the streets veiled, 
though not so closely as the Mohammedan women, 

Day-schools, with 450 scholars, are conducted ‘in 
Damaseus by the London Jewish Missionary Society, 


| the British Syrian Mission, and the Irish Presbyterian 


Church. The Irish Presbyterian Mission, opened (in 
eonjunetion with the United Presbyterian Church of the 
United States) in 1848, has an ample and very comfort- 
able chapel, with a seating capacity of 500, and located 
not far from the “ street called Straight.” 
the morning toa sermon in Arabic by Mr. Abdul Kabeel, 
a young native preacher of much promise. He preached 
on Matthew 5: 16, and held the attention of an audience 
of 200, equally divided between mén and women. The 
Sunday-school is held in the afternoon, and was attended 





Bible and listen to a talk by one of the native pastors. 
Almost all who attend belong to the Greek and Armenian 
churches, On the day of my visit, three Turks (or Mo- 
hammedans) were present, two of whom were young 
soldiers, All paid good attention to what was said, and 
strict order was maintained. They greatly enjoy singing. 
Qn the wall were tke texts in three languages, The 
room was made attractive by a yucca in full bloom, and 
other flowers. The work is exceedingly encouraging. 
The discipline is excellent, and you could hear the hum 
of earnest work. The school is a light in a dark place. 
The Greek and Armenian patriarchs have Both noticed 
it with repeated anathemas, and the former threatens 
parents with a special anathema who allow their chil- 
dren to attend. The very presence of the American 
ladies cannot help but have a wholesome influence, not 
only upon the attendants upon the school, but the entire 
neighborhood. I could not help but feel that a striking 


en a visit to her daughter. 


fishes easily in Christian homes. 





Mohammedanism cannot | 
roduce, and nowhere shows, the womanhood which | be one of the most difficult places in the world to do 
Mr. Phillips assured me that the | 
amok with the American ladies, after the school | Mohammedans would be accessible if they were notheld | truth of Christ into theix utmost souls, to reappear 


While I was sit- 


on the Sunday of my visit by 180 scholars. The average 
attendance is 250. Thefe was no instrumental music, 
Its absence seemed to me to mark a loss of power over 
the natives. Thesinging of ‘“‘ The shining shore,” in the 
Arabic translation, was excellent. The school was divided 
into ten classes. I was surprised to see such a large pro- 
portion of older boys and young men, Among the teach- 
ers were five native men, more than ordinarily intelligent 
in appearance. The superintendent is a convert from 
the Orthodox Greek Church. His wife is the daughter 
, of a Greek priest. Only a single hymn was sung at the 
| beginning and close of the exercises. Each class made 
| its offerings in a small bag, and when the bags were col- 





I listened in. 


back by Ait pene espionage and threats from Chris- 
tian gatherifgs and conversation with the missionaries. 
He spoke to me of Moslems, however, who read the Bible 


it. Here, too, is a light in the darkness. Damascus, 
the city of Naaman, may yet become enlightened through 
the humble but consecrated agencies from abroad. 

No one can visit the Protestant missions in the Bible 
lands of the East without being impressed with the high 
character and whole-souled devotion of the men and 
women from America and Great Britain who are preach- 
ing and teaching the gospel in chapel and in day-school 
and college. The more I saw of them and their. work in 
city and in village from Oonstantinople to Beirut. and 
Baalbek, and from Baalbek to Bethlehem and along. the 


in the conviction that no money dare be spared by the 
churches and Sunday-schools at home to support.the 
men and women of our own blood who are bearing wit- 
ness to Christ abroad. The work is certainly telling, 
and is silently undermining Mohammedanism in portions 
of the East, as a debasing thraldom upon womanhood 
and check upon inteilectual culture. It isa matter of 
regret that so many Americans who visit the East return 
home without ever coming in contact with these centers 
of Christian light. They go around about the venerable 
walls of Constantinople without seeing Robert College; 
they pass through Syria without visiting the Syrian Prot- 
estant College at Beirut; they go up the Nile to the First 
Cutaract without acquainting themselves with that third 
splendid and influential institution, built up by Ameri- 
can means and consecration, the United Presbyterian 
College at Assiout and the living churches among the 
temples and tombs of Egypt. They miss an inspiration 
themselves, and return often to do /unmeant injury to 


from peysonal observation of institutions their travels 
gave them opportunity to visit. As for myself (I make 
the statement not without hesitation), these centers of 
Christian faith and activity came to have a deeper inter 
est than the stately and justly admired ruins of the hiv 
toric past; for they represent the living present, and the 
forces upon which the regeneration aug future wellare of 
the nations depend. 

Berlin, Germany. 
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VARNISH, OR VITALITY? 
BY ADDISON BALLARD, D.D. 


Once, in a dry time in summer, I brought out my hose 
to dash with water the vines of the honeysuckle clustered 
about the posts and railing of the front porch, and where, 
therefore, they were seen by all. A minute’s showering 
sufficed to give to the dry and dusty leaves a June fresli- 
ness and brightness, A vain and superficial vine would 
be quite satisfied with this, failing to consider how tran- 
sient this freshening and brightening must be, and how 
soon the dull and dry look will come back, to be gotten 
rid of again only by repeated artificial affusion, A 
thoughtful vine would entreat, “Send the water plenti- 
fully about my roots, and I will gloss my own leaves with 
a lustre that will stay. They shall not only seem to be 
of a brilliant green, they shall be really so, made lus- 
trous, not by momentary dashes of water from without, 
but by the energy of vivifying sap from within. 

1. Here is the difference between communism and the 
methods and rewards of individual industry and enter 
prise. Shower the communist with a rain of gold. That 
will give him for a time the appearance of a man of force 
and thrift. But it will be appearance only. ‘The bright 
ness of content and comfort will soon fade, and to renew 
it the idler and vagabond must be periodically re-gilt, 
The honest man, the manly man, says, on the contrary, 
“ Keep your varnish for knaves and paupers. What IE 
want, and all I want, is a chance for the exertion of my 
powers. Give me materials with which to work, and # 
chance to work, and I will provide my own comforts,+ 
will build my own house, buy my own elothes, and s¢: 
my own table.” 

2. Here, too, is the difference between mere impres- 





lected the offering of the school was found to amount to 
twelve piastres, or sixty eents. One of the teachers made 
an address of five minutes on the lesson. The Rey, J.G. 


Phillips, one of the missionaries, told me that the teach- | 
| ers require no urging to do this service, but look forward | 
and living proof of what Christianity does was given in | 
-the countenance and manner of Mrs. Twichell, who is 


anxiously for their turn to come. 
| under such good discipline as the Gedik Pasha school, 
| but it is in a flourishing condition. 


Christian work in. 


The school’ is not | is spasmodic and periodical. 


Damascus is said to | dryness and deadness of the old worldliness. 


sion and self-erpression by means of ordinances of wor- 
|ship and of instruction in Christian truth. Dry and 
| sapless, fruitless and flowerless people, get themselves 
| freshened up by attendance on enlivening religious ser 
vices,—fine singing and eloquent preaching. But this 
The water of affusion soon 
dries off, and the momentary vividness fades into the 
Only that 
is felt which comes down on their passive minds from 
| without. Living souls, on the other hand, receive the 


in private, and even go so far as to meet together to read * 


Nile to the First Cataract, the more confirmed I became. 


the cause of missions from their incompetency to speak ~ 
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‘I read?” replied, ‘Can you ask? There is but one 
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in the abiding freshness and beauty of a stedfastly 
holy life. 


Lafayette College. 





USE THE DICTIONARY. 
BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


The best Sunday-school teacher will seek aid from 
every available source. That constant friend, the dic- 
tionary, may often be used effectively in the older classes. 
The cureful study of one word is sometimes better than 
‘a general view of the entire chapter. 

One writer has aptly called language “ fossil poetry ;” 
another says that it is also “fossil ethics” and “ fossil 
history.” Great moral truths are imbedded in many of 
our common words, as curious or beautiful vegetable 
and animal forms ate bound up in the flinty rock. 

There is, for instance, a whole sermon in the word 
“tribulation,” and one that can hardly fail to interest the 
older boys and girls. An unabridged dictionary will 
inform you that it comes from the Latin word tribulum, 
a threshing-sledge with which the Roman husbandman 
separated the grain from the chaff. Some early Chris- 
tian writer, recognizing God’s disciplinary purpose in the 
sorrows and trials of life, applied to them the word 
“tribulation.” 

How can we speak more effectively against that love 
of money which is the root of all evil, than by the use of 
the word “ miser,” by which we pronounce the man who 
hoards his wealth a miserable being ? 

“ Passion” is, etymologically, but suffering, and came 
to be used in its present sense because it was understood 
that a man in a passion was weakly suffering, or submit- 
ting to the control of his evil temper. 

The words “ pagan” (a villager, in distinction from one 
who lives in a city) and “heathen” (dwellers on the 
heaths) may serve to remind us of the historical fact that 
Christianity found its first adherents in the great centers 
of civilization, while superstition and idolatry still lin- 
gered among the uncultured people of the remoter settle- 
ments. Trench considers this a fact of great importance, 
as showing that the Christian religion “shunned not 
discussion, that it feared not to grapple with the wit and 
wisdom of the world, or to oppose its claims to the search- 
ing examinations of educated men.” 

Whether we think of it or not, we acknowledge, in 
using the word “ mankind,” that God “ made of one blood 

{one kin] all nations.” All men are kinned, and should 
be “‘kind one to another.” ot 

In Chaucer, the word “bible” is applied to any book, 
meaning, as it does, simply ‘‘the book,”—just as “ the 
scripture” is only ‘‘the writing.” 

Why then do we restrict the use of these words to the 
Bible, except because the general opinion of mankind 
agrees with that of Sir Walter Scott, who, when asked 
by a friend who had offered to read to him, “‘ What shall 


book”? 

Not to weary the reader with information which may 
be found in any good dictionary, or in some such volume 
as Trench’s “Study of Words,” I will mention but one 
more. We are told to “follow peace with all men, and 
holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.” 
Probably the average boy does not yearn for holiness. 
There are a good many other things that he is more likely 
to “follow.” It is to be feared that the average girl 
thinks far less of the “beauty of holiness,” than of 
becoming bangs and dainty attire. There is probably 
floating in her mind, at the mention of the word, a 
vague idea of some unearthly, uncomfortable quality, 
becoming only to gray hairs and tcttcring steps; having 
not the remotest-connection with youthful beauty and 
vigor; wholly inappropriate to the school-room, the base- 
ball ground, and the tennis-court. The dictionary can 
teach her better. Rightly used, it will be more effective 
than a dozen sermons. While you are patiently preach- 
ing, John will be wondering whether Harvard or Yale 
will win the next race, and Tom will be gazing steadily 
at the girls in a neighboring class. Your carefully pre- 
pared discourse,—where is it? In nobody’s mind but 
your own. 

Since the Unabridged Dictionary is too large a volume 
to be carried to Sunday-school, you might copy on 
slips of paper such portions as you need for te occasion. 
Suppose you tell the class that you wish to introduce to 
them a few of the descendants of the little Anglo-Saxon 
word hdé/, which means sound, safe, whole. Let some one 
read the definition of one of these, “heal,”’—to make 
healthy, sound, or whole,—and call attention to its deriva- 
tives,“ health” and“ healthy.”” Another can define“ hale,” 


—complete, entire, unbroken, uninjured, healthy, sound. 
When you have reached the word “ holiness,” the class 
will see for themselves; and it will comé to them with 
all the interest of a new discovery that this is but another 
expression for health and wholeness, that to be holy is 
to be spiritually, inwardly whole, sound, healthy. 

If now you can convince them that perfect obedience 
to the laws of God is the only road to health and to holi- 
ness, and that both these qualities are eminently appro- 
priate to youth and strength and beauty, you will have 
made good use of your time and your dictionary. 
Arlington, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_——_—_———— 


TONY. 
BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 


“Mother!” Frank Benton’s voice rang through the 
hall as he threw open the door. “ Mother, can you come 
down a moment? There’s a very distinguished visitor 
here, and he inquires for you.” 

Mrs. Benton descended the stairs calmly; she was 
used to the young collegian’s waysfand the prospect of 
meeting a distinguished visitor did not appall her in the 
least. But when she caught sight of him—well, she 
laughed; and so would you have done, could you have 
seen him. He was very small, very black, very ragged, 
and very grave. ; 

“Where did you get him?” she asked, turning to 
Frank; but Frank had vanished. The small son of 
Africa was regarding her seriously, and her unseemly 
mirth was quenched. She turned to him a face as grave 
as his own. 

“Did you want me?” she inquired. 

“ Yes,”—with great solemnity. 

There was a pause, and the loose patch on the back of 
the ragged trousers flapped dismally in the draught from 
the open door. Mrs. Benton’s eyes twinkled, but she 
maintained a decorous demeanor. 

“ May I ask what you wanted?” 


“ Fi’ cents.” 

“ And might I ask what for?” 

“ Pills.” 

* Are you ill?” 

“Nope. It’s mam.” 

“What's the matter? ””—this with a touch of sym- 
pathy. 


“Chills,” 

“Oh, I am so sorry! ” said the tender-hearted woman, 
taking ten cents from her pocket. ‘I hope she will 
soon be better. Run and get the medicine right away. 
What is your name? Perhaps I can help your mother.” 

“Tony,” said the urchin, showing the whites of his 
eyes. 

“ What else? ” 

“T d’now.” 

As the conversation flagged at this point, Tony gravely 
took his departure, tightly clasping his ten cents. 

“Well,” inquired Frank’s voice with interest, “have 
you sped the parting guest? And don’t you think it 
would have been a good thing if some one had dipped 
him in Afric’s sunny fountains? What’s his name? 
Did he mention his residence or his occupation ?” 

“Frank,” said his mother reprovingly, but with a 
smile at the corners of her mouth, “don’t torment. The 
poor little fellow’s mother is sick, and he wanted some 
medicine for her.” 

“What kind of medicine?” Frank questioned skep- 
tically,—‘ licorice? ” 

The next day Tony appeared on the scene again, as 
composed as ever. Mrs. Benton inquired anxiously for 
his mother. She was well by this time, he guessed. 
Didn’t he know? Well, no; he couldn’t say that he 
did, exactly. 

* “ What have you come for to-day then?” was the not 
unreasonable question. 

“To bor’ fi’ cents.” 

“ What for?” 

“To go to Milford.” 

“Why?” 

“ Somebody’s dead up there, shouldn’t wonder.” 

That time the five cents wasn’t forthcoming, and the 
day following Tony called again. His errand was “to 
bor’ fi’ cents to pay for his cuffs at the laundry.” 

The day after he appeared once more. 

“Got a job for me?” he asked, with nonchalance. 
“Do most anythin’ for fi’ cents.” 

“All right,” answered Frank, desirous to encourage 





sound, entire, healthy, robust, Then comes “whole.” 


Fe : eR 


and pick the apples that are on the big tree; and if 
they’re all off by noon, I’ll give you five times five cents.” 
Tony scampered away, and the patch waved trium- 
phantly as he ran. 

A little before noon, Mrs. Benton, passing the window, 
looked into the garden, and caught sight of something 
which arrested her attention. It was Tony. He had 
procured a piece of rope, thrown it over a branch of the 
tree, and now sat in his extemporized swing, swaying 
gracefully back and forth, and munching an apple, his 
whole expression bearing witness to a contented mind 
and a heart at rest. Every little while he raised himself 
by his arms, and then let himself down hard. Some- 
times an apple fell as a result of this proceeding; but it 
made very little difference to Tony whether the apples 
came off or stayed on,—he was having a very pleasant 
time. 

“Tony!” called Mrs. Benton, having tried in vain to 
find/out what was happening. “Tony, what are you 
doing?” 

“ Pickin’ apples,” answered Tony cheerfully, pushing 
the swing with his foot, and tossing away his apple-core, 
“ He’s a-gwine to gi’ me fi’ fi’ centses.” 


her peace. 

When Frank came home he laughed immoderately, 
paid his workman, and dismissed him. There were six 
apples on the table, all more or less battered; but Tony’s 
pockets bulged, and his face wore the contented smile so 
characteristic of true worth. 

But. as, day after day, Tony appeared, vanished, and 
reappeared, with unfailing regularity, it became a little 
monotonous even to Frank, who had taken an unaccount- 
able liking for the boy. 

And Tony, poor, unloved, uncared-for, black waif, 
followed Frank always, with unquestioning devotion, 
The young man would have been more than human if 
he had not wearied of it very often. It was not pleasant 
to be chaffed by his classmates about his “shadow;” 
but Frank could not find it in his heart to speak sharply 
to the child. 

This devotion to something better and higher than he 
had ever known before; did not at once effect a radical 
change in Tony’s nature. He was only a very loving 
little vagabond, after all. 

By dint of much persuasion, and many promises of 
“fi? cents,” Frank induced him to enter the Sunday- 
school class; and after that no one was more regular an 
attendant than he. Frank had always a cheery word 
for him; and the child’s whole face changed when once 
or twice the tall teacher placed a kind hand on his 
shoulder. 

He still demanded five cents, or even more on occa- 
sions, But often he might have been seen in the early 
morning, ragged and happy, holding the bridle of Frank’s 
restless horse; and when at last the young man sprang 
into the saddle with a pleasant “Thank you, my boy!” 
Touy crept away quietly, with a strange glow at his 
heart, and no thought of payment for the service 
rendered. 

One cold winter morning he stood in his accustomed 
place, the bridle in his hand, and all his ragged garments 
fluttering in the wind. He danced up and down to keep 
himself warm; and the droll childish figure looked 
smaller than ever beside the great bay horse, which was 
growing very impatient in the frosty air. Just then, 
something, no one ever knew what, frightened the animal, 
which made a terrible plunge. Tony tried desperately 
to hold him, but the horse shook off the restraining hand, 
and with a sudden forward movement threw the child 
beneath the upraised hoofs. One cruel blow, one faint 
ery, and Tony lay quite still, while the terrified brute 
rushed madly down the street. 

Tender hands lifted the little figure, all bruised and 
trampled; Frank’s pitying face bent above him as he lay, 
covered with blood and dust, on the white bed. The 
child was dying. No human help could avail now. 
Frank, his eyes dim with tears, knelt close beside him. 
Suddenly the eyes opened, and he tried tospeak. Frank 
bent low to hear. One small black hand touched the 
young man’s face, and the words came faint and slow. 

“T tried to hold him, ’deed an’ honest. I didn’t want 
no fi’ cents. You said, ‘ Love one another,’ ”’—the voice 
grew weaker, and faltered, but went bravely on,—“ an’ 
I was a-tryin’, ’deed an’ honest.” 

It was all over; the loving heart had ceased to beat, 
and Frank’s little shadow had gone away. But Frank 
never forgot; and to-day in the churchyard stands a low 
marble slab, bearing the simple inscription, “Tony,” 
and beneath, ‘‘ He that loveth another hath fulfilled the 
law.” 





so noble and ambitious a spirit, ‘Go out ia the garden, 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


Mrs. Benton looked visibly despairing, but she held , 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_— ~~ 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1889.) 


1. April 7.~The Triamphal Entry......1............. Mark 11; it 




















2 April 14.—The R d Son. Mark 12 : 1-12 
% April 21.—The Two Great Commandments........ coseesoetee Mark 12 : 28-04 
4& April 28,—Destruction of the Temple Foretold.............. Mark 13: 1-13 
& May 5.—The Command to Watch. Mark 13 : 24-37 
@& May 12—The Anointing at Bethany..........-ccccsserssssercseseeres Mark 14 : 1-9 
7. May 19.—The Lord's Supp Mark 14 ; 12-26 
6. 26,—Jesus Betrayed........ Mark 14 : 43-64 
9. Tue 2.—Jesus Before the Council Mark 14 : 55-65 
10 Jone 9.~Jesus Before P. late. Mark 15 : 1-20 





1. June 16.+Jesus Crucified Mark 15 : 21-39 

1%. June %.—Jesus Risen........ Bia aeaibia ita sectuaababacptndodpedkeentins Mark 16 : 1-13 

1& June %.~Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor, 8 : 4-13; or, Mission- 
ary Lesson, Mark 16: 14-20, 


\ 








QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


During this new quarter the lessons are still selected from 
the Gospel of Mark. “Jesus the Mighty Worker” is not to 
be forgotten, therefore; for that presentation of him is charac- 
teristic of this évangeiist, But all these new lessons are 
drawn from the last week of his earthly career,—that busy 
week, in which he finished his work. The general topic of 
the last quarter may be modified, therefore, to fit these facts, 
becoming this: 


JESUS FINISHING HIS WORK. : 
Under this comprehensive topic the several lessons may be 
ranged as follows: 
I. Testine tHe Worx. 
Lesson 1, Inviting a Welcome. 
Lesson 2. Deprecating a Rejection. 
Il. His Fina TeAcuine, 
Lesson 8, On the Sum of: the Commianilments. 
Lesson 4, On Faithfulness in Perils. 
Lesson 5. On Watchfulness to the End. 


Lesson 6. On the Privilege of Loving. 
Lesson 7, On the Privilege of Remembering. 


III. His FinaL EXPeRIEences. 
Lesson 8, Betrayed by a Friend. 
Lesson 9. Convicted by False Witnesses. 
Lesson 10, Sentenced through Cowardice. 
he Lesson 11. Crucified Unjustly. 
af Lesson 12, Rising Triumphantly. 





LESSON I., SUNDAY, APRIL 7, 1889. 
Titte:; THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 11 : 1-11, 


COMMON VERSION, 

1 And when they came nigh} 1 
to Je-ru’sa-lém, unto Béth’pha-gé 
and Béth’a-ny, at the mount of 
Olives, he sendeth forth two of 
his disciples, 

2 And saith unto them, Go your 
way into the village over against 
you: and as soon as ye be entered you: 
into it, ye sha.l find a colt tied, 
whereon never man sat; loose 
him, and bring Aim. 

8 And if any man say unto yon, 
Why do ye this? say ye that the 
‘Lord hath need of him; and 
firaightway be will send him 
hither, 

4And they went their way, 
and found the colt tied by the 
oor without in a place where 
two Ways met; and they loose 
him, 

6 And certain of them that 
stood there said unto them, What 
do ye, loosing the colt? 

' @ And they said unto them even 
as Jesus had commanded: and 
they let them go. 

7 And they brought the colt to 
Jesus, and cast their garments on 
him ; and he sat upon him. 

8 And many spread their gar- 
ments in the way; and others cut 
down branches off the trees, and | 
strewed them in the way, 

9 And they that went before, 
and they that followed, cried, | 
faying, Hosanna; Blessed i he 
that cometh in the name of the 
Lord: 

10 Blessed be the k'ngdom 6f} 44 
out father Da’vid, that eometh in 
the name of the Lord: Hosanna | 


Memory verses, 8-10.) 
REVISED VERSTON: 


~ 


open street; 


upon the way; 


9 from the fields. 








10 of the Lord: Blessed 





sanna in the highest. 


‘PL And Jesus entered ‘ato Je. | 
“Patsaclem, and into the temple: | 
+ had looked round 
things,and now the shies sendeth. 
come, he went out | 20r, again 

with the twelve. %Qr, layers of teaver 


B. Pocmisged With the twelve. 


7 


And when they draw nigh 21:9), 
unto Jerusalem, unto Beth- ™ disciples began to rejoice and praise God with a loud voice (Luke 
phage and Bethany, .at_ the 
mount of Olives, he sendeth 
two of his disciples, and saith 
unto them, Go your way into 
the village that is over against | 2 ‘‘Many spread their garments upon the way ; 
and straightway as ye 
enter into it, ye shall find @ 8. “ They, 
colt tied, Whereon no man ever 
yet sat; loose him, and bring 
him. Andif any one say unto 
you, Why do ye this? say ye, 
The Lord hath need of him; 
and straightway he! will send 
4 bim *back hither. And they 

went away; and fotind a colt | O Jerusalem, the holy city (Isa. B2 : 

tied at the door without in the 
and they loose 
5 him, And Gertain of them 
that stood there said unto 
them, What do ye, loosing the 
6 colt? And they said unto them 
even as Jesus had said: ‘and 
7 they let them go. And they 
bring thé Colt unto Jesus, and 
cast on him their garments; 
8 and he sat upon him. And | He. 
many spread their garments 
and others 
8 branches, which they had cut 
And they that o eity 
went before, and they that fol- 
lowed, cried, Hosanna ; Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name 
is the 
kingdom that cometh, the king- 
dom of our father David: Ho- 


And he entered into Jerusa- 
lem, intothe temple ; and when 
he had looked round about 
upon all things, it being now 
eventide, he went out unto 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Jesus Finishing His Work. 


Gotpun TEXT FoR THE QuaRTER: I have glorified thee 
on the earth, having accomplished the work which thou hast 
given me to do. —John 17 : 4. 





Lesson Topic: tpviting a Welcome. 


1, Preparing to Enter the City, vs. 1-6. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 4 2, Willing to Receive a Welcome, vs. 7-10. 
3. Moving Amid the Sacred Places, v. 11. 


GOLDEN Text: Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, 
O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy King cometh unto thee. 
—Zech. 9 : 9. 


Darty Home Reapines: 
M.—Mark 11:1-11. Inviting a welcome. 
T.—Matt. 21 : 1-17. * Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
W,—Luke 19 : 28-40, Luke’s parallel narrative, 
T.—John 12: 12-19. John’s parallel narrative. 
F,—Psa. 118: 19-29. A psalm of welcome.’ 
$.—John 2 ; 13-265, The first cleansing of the temple. 
$.—Rev. 3: 17-22. Waiting for 4 welcome. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, PREPARING TO ENTER THE CITY. 
1. The Colt Sought; 


Ye shall find a colt bied;.,. on him, and bring him (2). 
$ colt the foal of an ass (Zech. 
é shall find an ass tied, aud a veal — her (Matt. 21 : 2). 
Ye shall find a colt tied (Luke 19: 
Jesus, having found a young ass, as Xheseon (John 12: 14). 


ll. The Lord’s Need : 
The Lord hath need of him (3). 

a king cometh ;... riding upon an ass (Z°ch. 9 : 9). 
This came to piss, that it might be fulfilled «Matt. 21: 4). 


Jésus... sat thereon; as it is written (John 12: 14). 

Then remembered hey that these things were wrilten (Jobin 12: 16). 

il, The Owner’s Consent : 

They let them go (6). 

Thy people offer themselves willingly (Psa. 110 : 3). 

Straightway he will send them (Matt. 21: 3). 

They brought him to Jésus (Luke 19 ; 35), 

If the readiness is there, it is acceptable (2 Cor. 8 ; 12). 

1. ‘* Loose him, and bring him.” (1) Prophecy temembered ; (2) 
Prophety honored ; (8) Seeeeey fulfilled. 

2. sect 1é Lord hath need of him.” (1) For a royal entry ; ?) For a 

pippaste fulfilment ; (8) Fora perpetual lesson. 


1ey went away, ‘and foun (1) Willing obedience ren- 
*. easels (2) Willing obedience rewarded. 


II, WILLING TO RECEIVE A WELCOME, 
1. The Royal Rider : 


They bring the colt unto Jesus; ... and he sat upon him (7). 

Lo oice greatly :. .°. behold, thy King cometh unto thee (Zech. 9 : 9). 

Behold, thy King cometh unto thee (Matt. 21 : 5). 

T wey threw Pe garments upon the colt, and set Jesus thereon 
u 

Thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt (John 12 : 15). 


Il. The Royal Greeting : 
Many spread their garments ; . .. and others branches (8). 


The most part... spread their garments in the way (Matt. 21 : 8) 

Others cut branches, . . and spread them in the way (Matt. 21: : 8), 

As he went, they spread their garments in the way (Luke 19: 86), 

bey ish branches of palm trees, and went forth to meet him (John 
1 


lll. The Royal Song: 


And they ... cried, Hosanna ; Blessed is he that cometh (9). 
Hosanna to the son of David:... Hosanna in the highest (Matt. 


Blessed isthe King that cometh in the name of the Lora (Luke 19 : 88). 
Blessed is he, ... even the King of Israel (John 12 : 18). 

1. “They bring the colt unto Jesus, and Fs on him their gar- 

ments.”’ (1) Brought in obedience } (2) Equipped in gratitu 
and others 
branchen (1) The coming King; (2) The joyous throng ; (3) 
The grateful act. 
, that went before, and they that followed, cried, Ho- 
sanna.* (1) The praiseful throng; (2) The worthy King; (3) The 
siguifoains pean. 


Ill, MOVING AMID THE SACRED PLACES. 


i. Jerusalem : 
He entered into Jerusalem (11). 
Jerusalem, the holy city (Neh. 11: ). 


’ 


1). 
He must go unto Jerusalem (Matt. 16 : 21). 
It cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem need 13 : 38). 


il. The Temple : 

He entered . . . into the temple (11). 
Jesus entered into the temple of God (Matt: 21 : 12). 
The parents brought in the child Jesus axe 2: 27). 


They found him in the temple (Luke 2: 
He Was teaching daily in the temple (Luke 19 : 47). 


tl. Bethany: 
He went otit unto Bethany (11). 


. went forth... to Bethany, and lodged there (Matt. 21 : 17), 
Jesus was in Bethany, in the house of — (Matt. 26 : 6). 
ng 309 at the mount of Olives (Mark 11 : 

" led Them out... over against Bethany (Lake 24 : 50). 

** He entered into Jerusalem, into the temple.’’ (1) The sacred 

(2) The sacred temple; (8) The sacred visitor; (4) The 

sacred mission. 
2. “Looked round about upon all things.’’ (1) The supreme In- 

spector ; (2) The objects inspected ; (3) The searching inspection. 
8. ‘He went out unto Bethany.”’ (1) His destination; (2) His 
journey ; (3) His companions ; (4) His purposes. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST’ 8 KINGSHIP, 


Typed by Melchizedek (Gen. 14: 18 ; Heb. 6 : 20; 7 : 1-3), 
Typified by David (1 Sam. 16 : 1, 12, 18; Luke 1 : 32). 
Typified by Solomon (1 Chron. 28 :6, 7; Psa. 89 : 34-37). 
Recognized by the wise men (Matt, 2: 2). 





Recognized by Nathanael (John 1 : 49). 

Recognized by his followers (Luke 19 : 38 ; John 12 : 18), 
Declared by himself (Matt. 25 : 34; John 18 ; 87), 
Proclaimed from the cross (John 19: 19, 20). 


| (GESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


It is probable that the healing of Bartimeus was immedi- 
ately followed by the events. recorded in Luke 19 : 2-28,— 
the incident of Zaccheus and the parable of the ten pounds, 
It is also probable that our Lord remained over night at the 
house of Zaccheus, since the word “lodge” (Luke 19: 7) 

suggests this. . That the next journey was to Bethany is clear 
from John 12: 1, but it is not certain whether this oceurred 

on Friday evening or on Satarday morning. It is also uneer- 
tain whether the supper at Bethany took place before the 
triumphal entry or later in the week. The former seems 
more probable, but the question will be discussed in omen 
tion with Lesson 6. ean 

The place of this lesson was on the road to J erusalem, over. 
the Mount of Olives, The traditional route is. the direet- 
road over the summit, but Dean Stanley and others think that 
our Lord passed along the southern (main) road, between 
two peaks of the mountain range. 

The time was probably the first day of the week, since this 
makes proper allowance for the several days referred to in 
Mark’s account. (Matthew is less exact.) For convenience, 
the chronology of Andrews will bé given for the lessons of 
this quarter. The date he assigns is Sunday, 10th of Nisan 
(April 2), year of Rome 788—A. D. 80. 

Parallel passages: Matt. 21: 1-11; Luke 19: 29-44; Soha 
12: 12-19, \ 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—And when they draw nigh unto Jerusalem, wnto 
Bethphage and Bethany, at the mount of Olives, he sendeth two of 
his disciples, and saith unto them, Go your way into the. village 
that is over against you: and straighiway as ye enter into tt, ye 
shall find a colt tied, whereon no man ever yet sat ; loose him, and 
bring him: Mark closes his account of the journey of Jesus 
from Galilee to Jerusalem with the story of the healing of 
the blind man, Bartimeus, With respect to this point he has 
the same order of narrative which we find in Matthew. Luke 
inserts, after the story of the blind man, the brief account. of 
Zaccheus and the parable of the pounds. The language 
which Mark uses in these two verses corresponds very closely 
with that employed by Matthew; and yet there are some 
points of difference which are worthy of notice. In thie first 
place, with the vividness of picturing which is charaeteristie 
of him, Mark brings the scene forward into the present: by 
the use of the present tenses: “ When they draw nigh; ..vhe 
sendeth,... and saith.” He also mentions, secondly, two 
minor details in what Jesus said, whieh are after his own 
manner of narrating; namely, that the disciples would find 
the animal “as they entered into the village,” and that it 
was one “on which no man had ever yet sat.” In aecordanee 
with Luke, he speaks of Bethany, as well as Bethphage, while 
Matthew alludes only to the latter place. These two villages 
were so near to each other that the mention of both by one 
writer, and of only one by another writer, ean hardly be 
regarded as surprising. Bethphage was apparently the less 
significant of the two villages. Ail traces of it have now dis+ 
appeared. It was probably a little to the westward of Beth- 
any, and thus nearer to Jerusalem. In Bethany, the two 
sisters, Mary and Martha, lived, and, according to all the 
Gospels, Jesus seems to have lodged in this village, and prob- 
ably with this household, for one or more nights. Luke 
speaks of his returning from Jerusalem, during the last days, 
to the Mount of Olives for each night; and it may be that, 
in this expression, he has reference to Bethany, though this 
is not eertain. The interest which Jesus had in this family, 
and the very deep and peculiar interest which he must have 
had at this time, when the restoration of Lazarus to life drew 
their hearts so closely to himself, must have made it most 
natural for him to turn in his thought to this home in.the 
more silent hours of the evening and night. Bethany was 
but fifteen: furlongs, or about two miles, from the city. He 
was now on his way to Jerusalem, and he rested here on his 
journey from Jericho (see John 12:1). . Mark says he 
returned here on the evening after his triumphal entrance 
into the city, The language which Matthew uses at the 
beginning of his narrative may serve to explain that of Mark, 
Matthew says: “ And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, 
and came unto Bethphage, unto the mount of Olives.” -They 
were journeying towards Jerusalem, and their movement, 
being from the eastward, was in the direction of the Mount 
of Olives. They had proceeded as far as Bethany, and were 
now near the mountain. The village to which the two dis- 
ciples were sent was, most probably, Bethphage. It would 
séem not improbable, to say the least, that the owner of tlie 
animal to which Jesus refers was a disciple, who would 
readily alld® it to be used in his service when the demand 
for it was made. The mentioning of the fact that the animal 
had not been used before is, perhaps, connected with the pro-~ 
visions of the Mosaic law (Num. 19: 2; Deut, 21 :.3) respect~ 
ing animals to be made use of for sacred and religious purposes. 
Verses 3-6.—And if any one say unto you, Why do ye this? 
say ye, The Lord hath need of him; and straightway he will send 





Bhali be universally coneeded (Phil. 2 : 911), 
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him back hither. And they went away, and found @ colt ted ab 































_ already been greatly excited, and they were ready to do him 


_ \aw uged here, is a word of joy and acclamation. The original 
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the door without in the open street; and they loose him. And 
certain of them that stood there said unto them, What do ye, loos 
ing the colt? And they said wnto them even as Jesus had said: 
and they let them go: We find in these verses, again, some- 
what more of minor details than in either of the other Gos- 
pels. Mark gives the matter of the question and answer 
more fully, and tells more definitely with regard to the place 
where they found the colt. We may infer from Mark’s 
account, that the animal was tied near the door of its owner, 
and that those who spoke to the disciples were persons con- 
nected with this house. It was the house of a friend, and 
Jesus knew that the mention of his need to use the colt would 
be sufficient to secure a free consent to itsuse. The last word 
but one in verse 3 represents a Greek adverb meaning “ again,” 
and is often used with verbs of “ going,” “ coming,” etc., in 
the sense of “back.” The text followed by the Authorized 
Version does not contain this word, but the oldest manuscripts 
and other important authorities furnish so strong evidence in 
its favor that the Revised Version may be regarded as correct 
in recognizing it. If it is read, the words which Jesus bids 
the disciples say in answer to the supposed questioning seem 
to be an assurance that, after making the needed use of the 
colt, he would at once return it to its owner. The entire 
message would thus be to the effect that the Lord desired to 
make use of the,animal for a little time, and only for a little 
time. If the adverb is omitted, the expression which Mark 


gives is in accordance with that given by Matthew, and thus 


is an assurance as to what the owner would do. The words 


of verse 4, “the open street,” are the rendering of a word in 
the original which literally means a road or way around 


something, and so is used of a road around a block of build- 
ings, and, more generally, of a street’ or open street. 


public way. 
of them that stood there” were probably servants or others 
belonging to the household of the owner of the house, 


by this action of yours?” 


ever wonderful in itself, was no strange thing in him. 


Verses 7, 8.—And they bring the colt wnto Jesus, and cast on 
him their garments; and he sat upon him. And many spread 
their garments upon the way; and others branches, which they had 
the colt to Jesus, 
and throw their outer garments or mantles upon it, as a 
Jesus then mounts the colt, and 
starts upon his course towards the city. The ass was the 
animal ordinarily used in the East, and im the early ages, in 
cases like this, where a sovereign was to ride in state in some 


cut from the fields: The two disciples brin 


housing or a sort of saddle. 


peaceful celebration or entrance into a city or town. Jesus, 
as the peaceful prince, selected this animal for this occasion 


and his entrance into Jerusalem was thus set forth, as it was 


also in other ways, as connected with the kingdom of peace 
as well as of righteousness, The spiritual kingdom, whose 
characteristic was righteousness of the heart and inmost life, 
was to give no sign, even in its victories and triumphs, of 
that war-like and conquering earthly power which belonged 
to the kingdoms of the time, and also to that Messianic king- 
dom which the Jews had pictured to themselves as coming. 
The prophetic passage which Matthew cites here, but which 
is omitted by Mark, suggests this idea. The multitude, who 
were moving towards Jerusalem, on their way to the feast, 
were starting on their course for the new day, as we may 
believe, when Jesus started. Their interest and wonder had 


honor. Asthey saw him about to enter the city, and pos- 
sibly with a suggestion of the Old Testament words in their 
minds,/they were stirred with the impulse thus to honor him. 
Many, the evangelist says, spread their garments upon the 
way, and others branches, or boughs with leaves, which they 
had cut from the fields. They desired to add to the tri- 
umphal character of his entrance into the city by making a 
sort of carpet, covering the road on which he should ride. 
The word “branches,” in the text, represents a word which 
is more strictly and correctly rendered in the marginal note, 
— layers of leaves,” or boughs with leaves. These branches 
were the leafy boughs which were specially appropriate for 
such a use. The text followed by the Revised Version has 
“from the fields,” instead of “off the trees” (Authorized 
Version). The persons referred to had turned aside from 


the highway into the adjacent fields, and had cut the branches 


from the trees standing there, and brought them away fo 


this purpose. The interest and enthusiasm of the people are 


indicated by all the expressions used by the evangelist. 

Verses 9, 10.—And they that went before, and they that fol- 
lowed, cried, Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord: Blessed is the kingdom that cometh, the kingdom of our 
father David: Hosanna in the highest: The word “ Hosanna,” 


The 
whole expression here used by Mark indicates that the colt 
was tied outside of the gateway leading to the house, in the 
The persons referred to in the words “ certain 


The 
expression, “ What do ye,” is about equivalent to our familiar 
question, “ What are you about?” or, “ What do you mean 
The words “they let them go” 
mean that they allowed them to do what they wished, with- 
out further hindrance. The verb is the same as that which 
is found in Matthew 3: 15, Mark 1 : 34, and other passages, 
where it is translated “suffered,” permitted, allowed. The 
knowledge as to all that was to happen in this matter, which 
Jesus here manifested, is set forth as something which, how- 


diguification, “save now,” or “be propitious,” appears to 
have been lost in this more general use of the expression; 
and if there is any connéction here with this original sense, 
it would seem to be in a sort of acknowledgment that the 
salvation desired of God through the Messiah had now been 
realized in Jesus. The entire exclamation of the two verses 
is evidently a recognition of him as the Messianic king. The 
words of verse 10, “Blessed is the kingdom,” etc., are found 
only in Mark. The people, or some of them, added these 
words to those which they recalled from Psalm 118 : 26, as 
an expression of their joy in the establishment of the king- 
dom as coincident with the appearance of the king. This 
kingdom is called.the kingdom of David, in accordance with 
the idea that the Messiah was to be a descendant of David, 
and that David’s kingdom was thus to be perpetuated for- 
ever. In the words “our father David” the joy and pride of 
their hearts in the possession of the kingdom by their own 
nation, as inheriting the promises, is indicated. The Revised 
Version accords with the best text: “the kingdom that 
cometh,—that is, the kingdom of our father David.” That 
it was the inherited kingdom of their own people is thus, as 
it were, an additional explanatory thought. The expression 
“Hosanna in the highest” seems to \be a word of, prayer 
and assurance that this recognition of the king and the king- 
dom may be, and is, ratified in heaven. “It claims heaven 
as in accord with earth.” The “highest places” refer to 
heaven, as in Luke 2 : 14, etc. . 

Verse 11.—And he entered inio Jerusalem, into the temple ; 
and when he had looked round about upon all things, it being now 
eventide, he went out unto Bethany with the twelve: According to 
the order of the narrative as given by Matthew, Jesus 
appears to have driven the money-changers from the temple- 
court soon after entering the city, on this same day of his 
triumphal approach. Mark, however, represents this act of 
Jesus as having taken place on the following day; and -his 
story would seem to intimate that, after his entrance with the 
multitude into the city, he merely went into the temple on 
this day, and, as the evangelist expresses it, “looked round 
about upon all things;” that is, all things in the temple. 
This looking about was a kind of solemn and official observa- 
tion and inspection of the temple as his Father’s house, and 
thus an act attendant upon the assuming of his position, in 
the presence of the people, as the true Messiah and rightful 
king of the new kingdom. Having done this royal act, and 
the day having now drawn to its close, he retired to Bethany 
again for the night. The friendship which he had for the 
family at Bethany, the crowded state of the city as the mul- 
titudes were gathering towards it for the feast, and the desire 
for quiet interviews with his disciples, and for repose and 
communion with himsélf and with God, in the evening and 
night hours, may have combined in their influence to make 
him thus return to this village, or withdraw from the city, at 
the close of each day. He entered the city attended by the 
acclamations of the multitude. He withdrew accompanied 
by the twelve. The twelve were the inner circle of his affec- 
tion. They were the companions and friends to whom he 
, | turned with deepest love and strongest hope; and though he 
; | foresaw that, under the strain and distress of the coming 
days, their courage and strength might give way for a 
, | moment, he knew that the long future would bear witness to 
their faithfulness and devotion. 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


economy of God’s kingdom ! 


ture. 


This is the idea: God has need of us, just as the woman had 
need of this piece of silver, which she had set aside for some 
r | purchase, or the payment of her rent. It is great love on 
God’s part to be willing to seek and to save us in Jesus. But 


is it not a greater kindness on his part, one whieli still fur- 








It is easy to understand this. But that he condescends—he 
—to have need of me, this is what confounds me, Oh 
that at this thought my whole being may be stirred and pre- 
pared for work! Here am I, Lord; use me as thou wilt! 

2. The disciples make of their clothing a carpet for the 
Lord. At this sight we cannot but think with sadness of so 
many young Christians of both sexes who in the thought of 
dress are moved by the one desire of shining before the eyes 
of men, of attracting attention, and of making a name by their 
elegance! If they act in this way about their clothing, it 
will not be otherwise in their whole conduct. The same 
spirit of vanity which directs them in their dress, in the 
same way will govern the use that they make of their talents, 
their minds, their knowledge, their fortunes. Instead of 
making all these means serve to glorify the Lord and his 
gospel in its march around the world, they will use them 
only to glorify themselves in the eyes of the world or the 
church, forgetting that everything which we have used here 
for our own glory will turn to our shame when we shall be 
ignominiously stripped of it at the day of judgment, while — 
that which we have done for Christ’s honor will become our 
adornment and our riches in the day of glory. 

3. That must have been a solemn moment when, toward 
the close of the day of his entrance into Jerusalem, the Lord 
stopped for some moments to contemplate silently the temple 
building and the enclosure where for so long a time the wor- 
ship of the Eternal was celebrated. What passes in his soul 
then? Thecenturies during which the sacrificers had worked 
about these altars passed before his eyes; then he saw the 
end draw near, and this visible sanctuary fall to pieces in 
order to give place to another temple, the spiritual building 
of the church, where worship will be performed in spirit and 
in truth, such as he himself unceasingly offered to his Father. 
Undoubtedly he thought of these words, which he had said 
at the beginning, and which were about to be fulfilled: 
“ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 
It was with this thrilling impression that, leaving the temple, 
he retired in solitude-to Bethany, carrying in his heart this 
mournful ery: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem! It isdone! Thoa 
hast not known thy day!” Could it happen to us also to 
disregard our opportunity ? ‘ 
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“THE KINGDOM THAT COMETH.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., Ll.Dy 


One incident of ancient history there is which has passed 
into a proverb so completely that many persons use it quite 
unconscious of any personal reference. Plutarch tells us that 
Julius Cesar once, upon the margin of a rivulet called the 
Rubicon, paused; and there decided to declare war, and so 
defy the world. This was the boundary between a division 
of Cisalpine Gaul and the empire of Italy; if he should 
march his troops across it, that would be equivalent to a 
commencement of open hostilities, and would cast the whole 
nation into conflict. For a moment only did the ambitious 
despot hesitate. He shouted, “ Jacta est alea/”—“ The die is 
cast!” So he plunged into the water, and the war came on. 
And now, when great decisions are reached, we say of one 
who fixes them suddenly by a bold step taken, “He has 


1, In speaking of a little colt, Jesus said: “The Lord hath 
need of him.” Can there be a child, a young man, a mature 
man, however poor or feeble or ignorant, who is not of more 
value than this animal, and may not say: “The Lord hath 
need of me also”? Doesthere exist in the world a single being 
whom the Lord may not wish to use? And if it is thusin the 
economy of nature, how much more ought it to be gp in the 
In comparing the two parables 
of the lost sheep and the lost piece of silver, in the fifteenth 
chapter of St. Luke, at the first glance one is more struck by 
the tenderness of Divine love, as expressed in such an admir- 
able way in the conduct of the shepherd towards the wander- 
ing sheep, in the persevering search, in the compassionate 
care, in the outspoken joy with which Jesus draws the pic- 
After that, it seems that the picture of the poor woman 
who seeks for her piece of silver, not for love, but for self- 
interest, may be very cold, much less expressive, less /suited 
to express to us the grandeur and free gift of divine love. 
But if we look deeper we shall discover in this second para- 
ble an entirely new characteristic, which impresses our hearts. 


crossed the Rubicon.” 

I. There are two things which we must bear in mind as 
we study a chapter like this upon which we have entered. 
This-«step, taken so suddenly by our Lord Jesus Christ, seems 
so critical; its form is so peculiar and unlike his previous 
manifestations of himself; its results as a provocation and a 
challenge to the Jews and Romans alike are so disastrous 
upon himself and his cause,—that we need to recollect that 
the whole procedure was predicted, and so made compulsory, 
by a prophet who lived five hundred years before Jesus was 
born. Moreover, it was peremptory and irrevocable as one 
part of the original plan of redemption, that the Messiah 
should be “cut off” as well as enter Jerusalem in the guise of 
a kingly triumph. And now the hour had arrived when the 
crisis must be precipitated without any hesitation. Hence 
we notice that for once Jesus Christ dezides to become con- 
spicuous; he ostentatiously puts himself forward to dare the 
authorities leagued against him. The old figure helps us 
here: he crosses the Rubicon and brings on the war. 

This accounts for the somewhat elaborate combinations 
fashioned. Our Lord made deliberate preparations for the 
parade. It was not like one’s being caught and carried away 
by the enthusiasm of his followers, and so becoming guilty of 
an indiscretion which was tempted by a fresh disclosure of 
their affection for him. He appears perfectly cool when he 
sends those disciples off upon their lowly errand; he makes 


a fearless appeal to divine Providence to help him furnish 
for himself a fit animal on which to ride; he demands swift 
| obedience from those around. 

II. The pageant is rendered significant by the use of the 


ther transcends our thoughts, to condescend to have need of 
us in order to accomplish some good which he purposes to 
do, and which he could do alone? It is almost natural that | 
I, so poor and feeble that I have need of him every moment, 
should always find him ready to draw me out of my misery. 


old psalms in the singing of the people. This showed the 
Jews that Jesus unhesitatingly claimed to be the legal king 
of Israel, the regular successor of David; and it showed the 
Romans that Jesus considered the homage of God’s chosen 
people to be due to him, and not to their oppressors. The 
issue was joined when those chanting crowds thronged him 






































on that animal riding up the slope over the Kidron, when 
the people sang hosannas of weleome, and passed, still sing- 
ing, into the courts of the temple. It was the song that was 
the most effective part of the pageant; it was a sign not to 
be mistaken; it did all the good, and gave all the trouble. 

1, For, observe, it was a royal salutation to one not 
known as aking. Pilate represented the Roman government, 
and Herod the Jewish government, at that moment, as the 
head of sovereignty and power, Jesus, the son of an artisan 
in Nazareth, was but a peasant carpenter's boy any way. Yet 
beyond this stood the fact that this strange being had been 
offered once or twice before the highest place in the nation. 
The people had desired to crown him as their ruler, and with 
_ Buch appearances of sincerity and determination that he had 

fled from them and hid himself. Now the same man appears 
to be courting the political honor he had refused. 

Understand, then, that out Lord Jesus.Christ is a true 
king; aud he here avows, asserts, and proclaims it before 
the world and the ages by one supreme act of his own. But 
he is the king of a spiritual, and only a spiritual, kingdom ; 
he rules in the heart of believers. In the same old catechism 

“quoted once before we find another question that is worth 
pondering: “Ilow doth Christ execute the office of a king?” 
That has its answer in the stately terms of accurate theology: 
“Christ exeduteth the office of a king in subduing us te 

’ himself, in ruling and defending us, and in restraining and 
conquering all his and our enemies.” 

2. Observe, next, that this song of atelamation was an 
Old Testament aseription with a New Testament meaniag. 
The people only took a prediction from the lips of Zechariah: 
“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem: behold, thy King cometh unto thee: he is just, 
aiid having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, even 
upon a colt the foal of an ass.” This they repeated over and 
over; the évangelists put it on the record, and, in even 
the splendors of the Apécalypse, John finds toom to quote it 
again with a fresh gladness. Sv the gospel dispensation is 
not ashamed that a spectacle 86 humble as this should make 
inen, women, and children rejoice greatly, when the former 
dispensation had given the first note. 

What do- fault-finders mean when théy say that the Old 
Testament has been superseded, and the grandeur of the 

prophets is lost.in these chapters of Jesus’ biography? It 
ought to be our pride that our spiritual pedigree is so high. 
Christ said that Abraham rejoiced to see a day like this of 
ours,—rejgived to gain a glimpse of & royal Redeemer from 
afar off. Who can miss the infinite pathos of even the old 
slave-hymn, as it sings, “Oh! ‘this old-time religion is good 
enough for me”? 

8. Once more: Observe that this cry of the crowd was afi 

idiomatic utterance which voiced the whole race in one 
common language. This word “hosanna” is a very singu- 
lar word; it is rarely translated, and still it forces its intelli- 
gible way all over the globe. It is the same in the Hebrew, 
the Greek, the Latin, the German, and the English. It has 
its welcome home in each language under thesun, It is like 
the word that means very much the same thing,—“ hallelujah.” 
Everybody knows it, and everybody loves it, and everybody 
sings it: “Glory in the highest!” 
_ PerhapS this is one way to keep the entire church of God 
together. Singing is a universal language so faf as the musie 
goes, and the old words are very welcome when we hear them 
ir. a foreign tongue. ‘The Hottentot knows what “ halle+ 
lujah” means, and the Scotchman remembers always .what 
“ hosanna” means, and everybody recognizes “amen” when 
he catches it ina hymn, So we can get pretty near together 
if one Christian can say “ Halleiujah,” and another can respond 

“ Hosanna,” and all can say “ Amen.” 

4 Again, observe that this grand song that day was a prayer, 
and yet without a petition in it. It was puré adoration, a 
longing loyalty of love and satisfaction; and- yet it was a 
genuine supplication unto God, For we must remember 
exactly what the word “hosanna” means, The scholars tell 
us that it puts three words in one, and would have to be ten- 
dered, “Save, I pray!” So it appéars in Psalm 118, the 
very one these people were chanting along the way. Our 
ordinary Bible translates it in the twenty-fifth verse: “Save 
now, I beseech thee, QO Lord.” And the Revision does no 
more than change the “I beseech thee” into “ we beseech 
thee.” Hence it is seen to be a beautiful prayer for salva- 
tion, and yet it is a real shout of praise. The people were 
praising, and yet, perhaps unconsciously, they were praying. 

Once in the course of my ministry I received a confiden- 
tial note from a cultivated lady in our congregation. She 
told me she had lately been thrown into much alarm by 
threatened loss of eyesight. So she had come to the Sunday 
services in terrible dread of darkness for the rest of her life, 
There she found that she could not even follow as I read the 
Scriptures. This made her “ unusually.wicked and rebel- 

lious.” But, what was worse, the prayer with which I con- 
tinued the worship commenced with the sentence, “ Help us 
to nome to thee to-day, O our Father, with only thanksgiv- 
ings, without a petition among them!” It was a singular 
opening, and now she said to herself, “I shall get nothing in 
my great need.” She was startled, absplutely shocked, she 


sellinan, ha Leet pa.if she’ bed baa asitiing else to gr 


for along time. And now the letter added: “That prayer 
in the pulpit was the first bit of comfort God gave me for 
many long months; for, as it proceeded, I began to realize I 
had still masy blessings to be thankful for. I came home 
penitent and helped, and since that morning things have 
never appeared to me quite so dark as they had seemed 
before.” The truth was, she began to think praises instead 
of mournings, and her heart rosé with genuine hosannas. 
She enclosed a copy of some little verses I had never seen. 
They have a quaint lesson in them which may make them 
helpful to everybody : ‘ 


“St. Peter, from the door of heaven, one day 
Sped two young angels on their happy way, 
For the first time to see the world in May,— 

Both bearing baskets. 


“ They were to bring back flowers more fragrant far 
Than budding rose and blooming hawthorn ate ; 
They were to bring the praise of all the star 

Back in their baskets. 


“The Angel of Thanksgivings, full of glee, 
Donned a huge hamper half as big as he ; 
But the Collector of Petitions—see ! 

With a small basket. 


“ When they returned, St. Peter, as before, 
Sat with his golden keys beside the door ; 
But each appeared to be in trouble sore 

About his basket. 


“The Angel of Petitions bore a sack 
Cram full, and bound tneouthly on his back ; 
Yet even then it seemed that he had lack 
y Of bag and basket. 


"The Angel of Thanksgivings blushed to feel 
The empty lightness of his mighty creel ; 
‘ But three!’ he muttered—turhing on his heel 
To hide his basket. 


“Then spoke St. Peter: ‘When again you go 
Ona prayer-gathering, you will better know 
That men’s petitions in the world below 


Fill a big basket. 


“* But when you go to gather up their thanks 
For prayers well answered and forgiven pranks, 
For health restored and disentangled hanks,— 

Your smallest basket!’ ” 


5. So, finally; we are to observe that the song of the mul- 
titude eyitig out in the proce’éion of Jesus’ toyal entry into 
the city was a present praise holding a future propheey. For 
how we mist add to that great word all they ptit with it: 
“ Hosaiiia in the highest!” That means in the highest 
place; that is, heaven. It is just here that the full signifi- 
cance of the expression appéars. For “ hosanna,” a8 a mere 
word of acclaniitioh, restimes its etymological force noW a8 a 
prayer, “Save, in the highest heaven, we beseech- thee, 
© Lord!” can signify no less than “Save us with the most 
eomplete salvation! Give us, we beséech thee, O Lord, the 
richest blessings of rédemption at thy right hand!” 

Thus this grand shotit of those enthusiastic péoplé was a 
plaudit and a supplication both at once. It reached far on 
towards the period of millennial consummation, when Christ 
shall enter into his palace, and receive his own with a perfect 
deliverance frori sin and Satan. So the different parts of 
this song come in naturally. Matthew says they repeated 
the words, “ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord!” Luke says they added, “ Peace in heaven, and glory 
in the highest!” In Jolth’s story, we are told they sang, 
“ Blessed is the King of Israel, that cometh in the name of 
the Lord!” And here in Mark we learn that these singers 
said also, “ Blessed is the kingdom that cometh, the kingdom 
of our father David; Hosanna in the highest!” The whole 
scene has a forward look, and pictures a glorious coming of 
the kingdom and its King. 
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TEACHING POINTS. ' 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
CHRIST FULFILLING PROPHECY 


.We have now three months’ study of events in the last 
week of the most wonderful life ever lived. It begins in 
triumph, ends in death,—which is everlasting triumph. 

To the Jew and Roman, that triumpbal procession must 
have seemed a contemptible affair. But as a fulfilment of 
propheey, and as prophecy itself, it was most sublime. Any 
one knowing the Scriptures of truth, could have known that 
the Messiah had come as foretold by Isaiah and Zechariah, 

Here were displayed prescience (vs. 2, 3), authority, the 
true kingly spirit, lowliness amid possible grandeur of angelic 
escort, and power to evoke loftiest enthusiasm. Let no one 
belong to those who were sore displeased at religious enthusi- 
asm. They would be much out of place amid the shoutings 
of heaven. 









SS 
voices in the pean “Glory in the highest,” and has been 
spreading into all t rth ever since, 

There was also prophecy of another royal procession. He 
will come in glory, with all the holy angels. John saw heaven 
opened, and the procession begun (Rev. 19: 11-16). If we 
belong to the procession that follows, all our animals, clothes, 
palms, shouts, enthusiasm, powers, and seen should be 
put in to make it glorious, 

Be sure to have the children shout in every triumph of 
Fesus (Matt. 21: 15). 

Denver, Colo. 








ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He sendeth two of his disciples (v.1), “Two are better than 
one” in Christian work, as in all other service. The gain of 
sympathy and mutual helpfulness is not to be undervalued 
in any human effort; and our Lord was ready to recognize 
the force of this truth in his assignments of duty to his chosen 
disciples, Even in so simple a matter as going on an erfand 
of loving service for him, he was ready to:send two rather 
than one. All of us have reason to be grateful that God 
does not leave us wholly to ourselves inthe world. In all out 
doitig and being we owe more than perhaps we realize to 
the cheer and counsel and affection of some loving helper, 
or of some sympathetic friend, who speaks to ts, or to whorti 
we speak, at times when we might otherwise be turtied froim 
duty, or disheartened in it. Among God’s choicest gifts to us 
we ought to count the faithful and the faith-inspiring human 
helper, who is our starider-by in our life struggles. 

Go your way into the village that is over against you (v. 2). 
Not every disciple is to eross the ocean as a foreign missioti- 
ary, for even to go to a distant portion of his own land 4s a 
Christian worker. His mission may be to the village that is 
right over against him; and if the Lord directs him to that 
village, he has no right to go elsewhere. It is for the Master 
to assign the place of work for his every disciple; and it is 
for the servant to go to the place thus assigned to him. The 


specific ordering for him personally, tigt in oné’s purpose to 
go to the ends of the earth in search of a field of effort. When 
the Lord directs us to look up a young ¢olt in the village 
that is over against us, it is better for us to be lodking after 
that colt just there; than to be on our way to the wilds of 
Africa in the hope of bringing a heathen king and his people 
to Christianity. 

Tf any one say unio you, Why do ye this? say ye, The Lord 
hath need of him (v. 3). We are liable at any time to be asked 
why we do just as we do, in our life as Christians; and wé 
ought always to be ready to give a reason for our aetion. 
Moreover, the best reason iti the world for a Christian’s action 
is the fact that his Lord would have him do 4s he is doing. 
A Christian disciple ought to be doting at all times just that 
which he understands to be the will of his Master. Whethet 
it be his work, of kis recreatiot, his business, his study, his 
social enjoyments, or his amusements, it is the right thing 
for him to be attending to only when he can say in all sin- 
cerity to any questioner of his course of action, “The Lord 
would have mie do this, and nothing else, just now.” 

They bring the colt unto Jesus, and cast on him their garments. 

. Many spread their garments upon the way; and others 
branches, which they had cut from the fields, Arid they that went 
before, and they that followed, cried, Hosanna (vs. 7-9). Not all 
of us can do the same thing in proof of our love for Jesus, 
but all of us can do something. One can fun hither and 
thither on errands of merey ; one can give of his property, 
another of his talents, another of his influence; and yet 
others, who have nothing else to proffer, can give praise and 
thanksgiving. All who love as they ouglit to love will givé 
all that they have to give, éven to the casting of their very 
garments in the pathway of their Saviour and Lord. The 
spirit of love is the spirit of service; and it is this spirit if, 
lis disciples which gladdens the heart of Jesus. 

He... looked round about upon all things (v.11). Bvén itt 
the courts of God’s house Jesus saw muchi that was fot as it 
should be; but whatever there was of good there, he observed 
and approved. So it is to-day, as Jesus looks routid about 
upon all things in the temple of God,—“ which temple ye 
are.” -He sees whatever there is in the hearts of his dis- 
ciples, every evil purpose and unholy desire and vain long* 
ing, and also every good purpose and right desire atid holy 
aspiration ; and Jesus is ready to give his power to his every 
disciple in making clean the courts of the temple of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart of that disciple. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Four days before his crucifixion, the Master went to the 
city of Jerusalem. His fame had long been great among 
the people, who realized that a prophet was among them, 
Hearing that he was coming to the city, a great multitude 
gathered, and accompanied him, As they drew near to the 





Here was prophecy, Christ headed a royal procession that 
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in the city, when they heard the praises of thove who were 
coming to the gates, caught the enthnsiasm, and united. in 
doing honor to the Son of David. When all had come to 
an end, the Lord returned to the quiet village of Bethany, 
where he was staying in the home of Lazarus. 

In drawing out the spiritual application of this lesson,;the 
title may guide us, “A tridmphal entry” at once suggests 
seenes of great pomp,—armies marching, banners wavitig, 
captives with clanking chains, blast of trumpet and roll of 
drum. To the student the phrase at once calis to mind the 
Eiernal City, and, in imagination, the scenes depicted by a 
Gibbon pass as an enchanting pageant before his eyes. In 
thé “triumphal entry” of our lesson, all these things are 
conspicuous by their absence. A humble man riding upon’ 
the foal of an ass, with peasants’ garments for his saddle 
trappings,—this is all that greets our expectant gaze. Truly 
if this procession depends for its character. upon that which 
appeals to the five senses, it is rather dismal than triumphal. 
To see the really triumphal element, we must use our inward 
vision, and see the unseen, Imagine, therefore, that the 
Nazarene had gathered in that procession all the elements 
of triumph at his command; that, like the Roman con- 
querors, he had exhausted ‘all the resources under his control, 
—what manner of entry would he then have made into the 
city of the great King? Who then would have been 
present? 

1, There would have been present a vast throng of those to 
whom he had restored bodily health.—Feet would have fol- 
lowed him to which he gave the power; eyes would have gazed 
upon his face, which, but for the touch of his hand, had still 
been sightless. Lips would have sung his praise, which, in 
literal truth, he had opened. Living, palpitating hearts would 
have been there, which he had rescued from the grasp of death. 
Captives in great abundance would have graced his entry 
into Jerusalem, and yet no sound of chain or groan of 
prisoner would have marred the notes of peace and harmony. 
Willing captives, joyous captives, triumphant captives, whose 
captivity was liberty, and whose only chains were love! 
How strange a procession and how unwonted a sight would 
that have been, and yet how fitting an accompaniment for 
a conqueror whose name was Prince of Peace. 

2. There would have been present a numberless phalanx of 
old-time heroes.~-Roman consuls loved to have men of renown 
in their processions, and these they placed near to their per- 
sons in the order of theirdignity. Poets, orators, philosophers, 
all the great men of the empire, had to contribute to the 
ovation. Had Jesus thus exerted his power, the great honor 
Foll of Hebrews 11 might have been called, and not a name 
have been found missing. From righteous Abel down to 
Enoch and Noah, on to Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
find Moses, the man of God, from the earli€st: prophets down 
to the latest seer, the list would have beeti unbroken. And 
had they all come as Moses and Elijih éame in glory, what 
pen ean tell or what tongue can recite the mijesty of that 
eohort! What poet laureate would dare strive to put into 
feeble words the emotions of that throng as they marched 
ap the hill of Zion and poured through the streets of the 
tity of David? Even the sweet P.almist of Israel (present 
in that procession) would find his own words too feeble, and 
the strains “Lift up your heads, O ye gates; even lift them 
up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall ‘come 
in,”’—even these lofty strains would seem inadequate to the 
occasion. F 

8. There would have heen present an innumerable company 
of angels.—If the multitude of the heavenly host were glad to 
come to this earth to announce his birth, would they not 
have been glad to-assist at histriumph? If his mere request 
were able to.bring down twelve legions of angels, what would 
not his command do? Since the angels were his, he had 
but to speak the word, and they would swiftly have joined 
that triumphal entry, and with glad music such as only 
Bethlehem’s plains have ever heard, have swelled the divine 
chorus. These imaginings may serve to show what manner 
of entry the Master might have made into the city, liad he 
so desired, and had he chosen to call forth all his resources, 

4. Jesus will one day call forth all his resources, and march 
in triumphal procession worthy of himself.—( Whatever else 
you do with this lesson, do not omit this point.) He himself 
has said that the day is coniing “ when the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all his holy angels with him, then 
shall he sit upon the throne of his glory” (Matt. 25: 31; 
Mark 8: 88; 1 Thess. 4: 16; 2 Thess. 1:7). The Apostle 
tells us that at his coming there will-be all his saints present. 
See also what John saw in his vision: “And I saw heaven 
opened, and behold a white horse: and he that sat upon him 
was called Faithful and True, and in righteousness he doth 
judge and make war. And the armies which were in heaven 
followed him upon white horses, elothed in fine linen, white 
and clean. And he hath on his vesture and on his thigh a 
fame written, King of kings, and Lord of lords” (Rev. 19: 
41, 14, 16). Prophecy pointed in many passages to this 
coming of Jesus in humility. But in many passages it also 
points to his second coming in glory. Then heaven and 
earth shall be drained of their resources to exalt and praise 
hith whom God hath highly exalted. 

. Bhe teacher who hav brought the class thus far in the 


lesson, may well pause how aiid proceed to the practical 
application, Since Jesus is to come in glory, what are my 
relations to him? Shall I be able to join that throng of 
ransomed ones, or shall | be among those who are to be 
exclided? Jesus came in- humility here, that he might 
exalt us toglory hereafter. But there wiil be no glory there 
for those who decline here to take up their cross and follow 
him. 

' New York Gity. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
‘BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who was the blind man by the wayside in Jericho? What 
was his prayer? What did he do when sight was given? 
Where was Jesus going? What is the name of this lesson ? 
“Triumph” means glory, joyful honors for victory gained. 
Did you ever hear or read of grand processions, when some 
great general or hero Was honored with crowds of people, 
music, and banners? Did you ever see euch a sight? “A 
triumphal entry” meats going in, entering a place or coun- 
try with such signs of glory and praise. This lesson is the 
story of Jesus on his way, and éntering the city of Jerusalem 
forthe last time. (You need not erowd young memories with 
all the recorded details, which the teacher ought to know, of 
the whole last journey from Galilee; but you can tell of Jesus 
with the twelve going from Jericho, Bartimeus joining and 
praising in the crowd of many people from all parts of the 
country going to Jerusalem to keep the Passover feast. Some 
went to travel, and see the great thronged city in its splendor, 
some went to trade, and some went to worship.) What do you 
know about the Passover,—why it was kept, and how? 

From Bethany.—There was a home in the village of Bethany 
where Jesus was loved; two sisters, and a brother whom 
Jesus raised from the dead, lived there. Do you know their 
names? Probably Jesus spent the last Sabbath of his life in 
that home; and on the next morning, the first day of the week, 
the little company, Jesus and tlie twelve, started again on 
their way. On the side of the Mount of Olives they walked 
until they came in sight of a village named Beth-pha-ge, 
which means “ house of figs,” for there were many fig-trees 
there. They could look away and see the city and the wind- 
ing road which led to it, and also a little foot-path across, 
which led to the village near by. 

Two of the Diseiples.—J esus sent them on an errand for him. 
They did not know that their going would make true some 
words which were spoken hundreds of years before. Jesus 
asked them to go to the village, to a house by which two roads 
met, and told them that they would find there an ass tied, and 
a colt with her. “ Bring them unto me,” he said; “and if 
any man say aught unto you, ye shall say, The Lord hath need 
of them; and straightway he will send them.” We do not 
know the name of either of the two disciples, nor who lived 
at the cross-roads, nor who owned the animals. Some of the 
important deeds of the Bible were done by nameless ones; 
the deed, and not the doer, is to be held in remembrance. 


the colt on which no one ever rode; they found somebody 
ready to ask “Why?” They answered as Jesus told them, 
and the willing owner let them go. Are you always as ready 
as the two disciples to go on errands for the Master without 
asking questions, and without seeking even the reward of 
having your name reported? Do you as cheerfully give or 
send anything of your own because the Lord hath need ? 

Jesus the King.—-The disciples brought the ass and the colt ; 
some of thém/took off their outer coats, or mantles, to make a 
saddle, and Jesus rode upon the colt on which no man ever 
sat. We do not know that Jesus ever rode before. Many a. 
weary mile his tired feet had walked; but nowhere in all his 
life, unless Mary rode, when he Was taken an infant down into 
Egypt, do we read that he traveled in any way but as a pil- 
grim and a wayfarer. The disviples never saw him ride 
before ; the day of their rejoicing had come when Jesus in 
peaceful triumph rode on the way to the great city. The 
words spoken by prophets were true; our golden text was 
fulfilled. 

R joice Greatly. —It was a day of rejoicing. At last and for 
one day Jesus received earthly honors. Three of the disei- 
ples had seen him in glory a little while on the mountain, 
but it was the first time he had received homage as a king. 
More garments were taken off and thrown in the road before 
him, for so they did for kings. Branches of trees and leaves 
of green were strewn around and before him,—olive branches 
from the olive-trees (signs of peace), and waving palm-leaves 
and branches (signs of victory). Was the untrained colt 
frightened at the noise of the shouting crowd? It was the 
Prince of peace who sat upon him, gentle and mild amid the 
voices of chant and psalm. “ Hoganna to the Son of David!” 
they cried; ‘“ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” Answering voices from those who came out of the 
city to meet the provession cried, “ Hosanna! peage in 
heaven, and glory in the highest!” 

Meek and Lowly.—Jesus was a king; and yet, compared 
with the splendor of earthly kings, how poor was the scene ! 
A borrowed ass, secured by his owning his need; borrowed 





The two disciples obeyed ; they found the house, the ass, and ‘ 
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in’ the Way, with flowers and incenge to fill the air, How 
different from King Solomon in all his glory! For Jesus 
the king the banners were the green leaves of the wayside, 
waved for him Who created them all, So in all his earthly 
days he was poor and humble,—a low!y carpenter, no home 
of his own, no pillow for his head, a borrowed boat to use, 
the fish-hook of another to bring up 4 piece of money to pay 
the needed tax, a borrowed penny to teach how to obey 
lawful rulers, Stall his needy children ever complain, when 
they know that the Lord had need? Just after this same 
lesson was taught a few years ago, a bankrupt merchant’s 
wife was in tears over her trials, The horses and carriages 
had been sold, “I suppose I shall have to walk the rest of 
my life,’ she said bitterly, ‘“‘Mamima,” said little Willy, 
“you've been riding all your life, and Jesus never rode but 
once, and that was on the way to the cross. I’m so glad papa 
didn’t get poor until you were well enough to walk.” “What 
a reproof it was!” said the mother to the child’s Sunday-sehool 
teacher, “I began to ask that, as he had laid the cross of 
poverty on us, he would give us strength to walk and bear it 
every day.” 

Jesus Wept.-One in that crowd did not sing. There were 
tears in the eyes which looked into coming years, saw the 
great and beautiful city, the shining temple, palaces, and 
towers, ruined by war, not one stoné left upon another. He 
knew all the sin and punishment to come. 

Entered into Jerusalem.—“ All the city was stirred.” Who 
is it? what does it mean? everybody was asking. The blind 
with new eyes Jooked, the Jame ran telling how they were 
cured, the deaf heard, the dumb shouted. Those who knew 
when Lazarus died, and saw him buried, told how he was 
made alive. This is “Jesus of Nazareth,” “the man of 
Galilee,” “the wonder-worker.” Even the children sang 
and praised him. The priests were angry when they heard 
the hosannas; but Jésus was pleased, and called it perfected 
praise. It was the law that four days before the feast the 
Passover lamb should be cho-en and set apart for the sacri- 
fice. Jesus fulfilled prophecy and obeyed the Jewish law 
when, on the first day af the week, he went to the temple in 
Jerusalem; for he, the chosen sacrifice, had come to take 
away the sins of the world. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D, F.K.5., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


JERUSALEM AS IT APPEARED TO CirRist.—The locality 
of our Lord’s triumphal procession and entry into Jerusalem 
is unique. It would be difficult to find any other spot where 
the spectator is more suddenly transported from a region of 
barren desolation and solitude to the rich gardens and orchards 
fringing a populous and magnificent city. At Damascus the 
transition from desolation to luxuriance is as abrupt, but there 
the whole scene is before the eye at a distance of many miles, 
Here the Mount of Olives entirely shuts out any glimpse of 
the city till the brow behind which lies the village of Beth- 
any is reached; and then on a sudden, as the road winds 
round the southern base of Olivet, the whole bursts on the 
sight ina moment. It is by far the most impressive view of 
the Holy City. Even now, in its comparative desolation, it 
is grand. Just across thé Kedron, on the eastern face of 
Mount Moriah, is spread the miassive platform wall, rising 
from the crowded cemetery which covers either slope of the 
Kedron valley, and extending for two thousand yards. That 
platform wall existed in our Lord’s time, Over it towers the 
grand dome of the Mosk of Omar; and to the south of it, a 
cluster of smaller domes and towers; while the crowded 
buildings of the city of David cover the higher ground in the 
rear, and the rest of the city stretches to the north. If the 
prospect be impressive now, what must it have been when 
the grand colonnade of Herod, gleaming with white marble, 
ran along the southern face of that platform for a thousand 
yards, and reaching a height of two hundred feet? Then, 
too, the golden gate, just facing us, but long since built up, 


showed its gorgeous fapade, opening on to the light bridge ~ 


which spanned the Kedron ravine in front of it. The castle 
of Antonia (the fortress or “ keep” of thie city, the “ Millo” 
of the Old Testament), with its grim battlements, and thé 
grey towers of Hippeits and others, might be seen in the 
background ; but tle dazzling marble‘and gilding of Herod’s 
temple dominated over all else, so that the city seemed built 
for the temple, not the temple for the city. No wonder that 
prophets and psalmists rejoiced in the walls and bulwarks of 
the temple; that simple peasants gazed upon it with awe, 
and that Tacitus described it as “ built after the fashion of & 
citadel.” Walk about Zion, and go round about her: tell 
the towers théreof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider 
hér palaces.” 

Riping on AN Ass's Coxt.—Just opposite Bethany, on the 
hill to the south, are the remains of an aticient village, “the 
village over against you,” where the ass and colt were pro-« 
cured by the distiples. The colt provided had never béfore 
been ridden by man, in accordance with the rule that animals 





garments, no doubt some plain and worn, to carpet his way, 
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So the Philistines restored the ark of God drawn by kine on 
which no yoke had ceme (1 Sam.6:7). In reading the 
record of the fulfilment of the prophecy that the King should 
come “ riding... upon a colt the foal of an ass,” we must not 
associate with it the idea of humiliation, still less of degrada- 
tion. Rather the contrast is between the entry of an earthly 
conqueror and a peaceful judge. The sons of the judges, Jair 
and Abdon, rode on asses’ colts, a mark of dignity; and so 
Deborah addresses the judges as “ ye that ride on white asses.” 
To the present day, the pasha of Jerusalem, though surrounded 
by mounted cavalry, rides about the city and its suburbs on 
a white ass, symbolizing his civil dignity. 

SpreaDinc GARMENTS IN THE Way.—The spreading of 
their cloaks by the crowd on the road, so that not even the 
animal on which the king rode might touch the ground, is an 
Oriental custom which still survives, and is strictly confined 
to royal personages, or to the very holiest of holy men. I 
once saw the brother of the Shah of Persia so received in a 
Mesopotamian town by his brother’s subjects. On another 
occasion, just before the outbreak which led to the English 
occupation of Egypt, I saw Arabi Pasha thus honored as he 
was riding through the streets of Cairo. Umbrage was taken 
at this, as shadowing his intention to grasp supreme power. 
But he allayed suspicion by remarking that the honor was 
done him while escorting the holy carpet on its way to 
Mecca, and therefore had only a religious, and not a political, 
significance. We must remember that the branches the 
people cut down to strew on the road were not branches of 
our trees, but the great leaves of the palm-tree, often ten or 
twelve feet long and a yard wide. Thus, though peaceful 
and humble, this last entry of our Lord was in the eyes of all 
& royal progress, 

The College, Durham, England. 
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WHO IS THIS KING OF GLORY ? 
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JESUS, 
~“ THE SON OF DAVID, 
. THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 





“ Blessed is the kingdom that cometh.” 


* Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended 
in me.” 
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\ HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* All hail the power of Jesus’ namie.” 
“Hark! ten thousand harps and voices.” 
“ Crowns of glory ever bright.” 

“Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious.” 
“Ride on! ride on in majesty!” 

“What are those soul-reviving strains?” 
“ Hosanna to our King.” , 

* When, his salvation bringing.” 

“ Glory and praise and honor.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Where does the record of the Perean ministry close in the 
Gospel according to Mark? (Mark 10:46.) How many chap- 
ters remain in this Gospel? How longa time do they cover? 
Where did Jesus spend the night previous to his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem? (John 12: 1,12.) What reasons have 
we for supposing that his entry into Jerusalem took place on 
Sunday? What Scripture reason can be shown for sending 
forth two on special ‘missions? (v. 1;6:7; Acts 13: 2.) 
Wherein lies the wisdom of this choice? Give the location 
of Jerusalem, and villages in the vicinity. In respect to what 
two facts did Jesus disclose superhuman knowledge on this 
occasion? (v. 2.) Give a sufficient reason for our relinquish- 
ment of any, or all, of our possessions (v. 3). Who questioned 
the disciples as they were loosing the colt? (vs..4,5; Luke 
19: 33.) What spirit did they manifest? (v. 6.) What does 
the Lord need that we have power to bestow? How can we 
minister to his need? (Matt. 25 : 37-40.) 

What royal honor did the disciples show Jesus when they 
had brought the colt? (v.7.) What reason have we for giv- 
ing such an interpretation to this act? (2 Kings9:13.) How 
did the multitude show their regard? (vs. 8-10.) What, 


kingdom of David? On what former occasion had the people 
attempted to make Jesus their king? (John 6: 14, 15.) 
Why did he then decline the honor? Why did he on 
this occasion ride into the city? What had been the 
Jewish expectation concerning the manner of their Mes- 
siah’s coming? Were, or were not, the official heads of the 
nation more willing to receive him in this new revelation of 
his true position? When will his coming transcend their 
highest expectation of royal grandeur? Who then will wel- 
come him with shouts of praise? Why was Jesus sorrowful 
when so great honor was accorded him? (Luke 19 : 41, 42.) 
How may we cause him to rejoice? (Luke 15: 4-7.) What 
inspection did Jesus make on this occasion? (v. 11.) What 
inspection is he now making which more intimately con- 
cerns us? 


Philadelphia, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson presents the kingly claims of Jesus. He who 
enjoined it upon his disciples to be child-like in spirit, and 
to be unselfishly tireless in loving service toward others, here 
asserts his right to be recognized as a sovereign, and to receive 
grateful homage from others. 
The incident of this lesson stands all by itself in the record 
of the earthly life of Jesus. He has been among men as their 
servant and helper. He has ministered to them lovingly in 
his words and deeds. He has accepted a lowly position, and 
he has filled it in humility. But before his earthly course is 
finished, he now deliberately takes the position of a sovereign, 
and receives without a protest the glad acclaims of the chosen 
people of God as their king. 
If it were not for this incident, there might seem to be a 
reason for the claim that Jesus was only a teacher and an 
example, and that his chief purpose here on earth was to 
show men how to live. But in the light of this incident it 
must be admitted that Jesus claimed the right to rule over 
the hearts of men, and to be called Master and Lord. Jesus 
is more than a teacher, more than an example, more than a 
helper. He is a king to whom all power is given in heaven 
and on earth; and those who admit that Jesus is a truthful 
teacher must admit also that his teaching includes a claim 
to be deemed a sovereign ruler. This thought gives a pecu- 
liar interest to the details of this lesson-story. 
As Faith Latimer suggests: ‘“ We do not know that Jesus 
ever rode before. Many a mile his tired feet had walked; 
but nowhere in all his life, unless Mary rode when he was 
taken, an infant, down into Egypt, do we read that he traveled 
in any way but as a pilgrim and wayfarer.” But now, as Dr. 
Robinson points out, he “made deliberate preparations for 
the parade. It was not like one’s being caught away by the 
enthusiasm of his followers, and so becoming guilty of an 
indiscretion which was tempted by a fresh disclosure of their 
affection for him. He appears perfectly cool when he sends 
those disciples off upon their lowly errand. He makes a 
fearless appeal to divine Providence to help him.... He 
demands swift obedience from those around.” Before this he 
had refused to yield to the popular pressure to proclaim him 
a king; but now, while planning to surrender his life as the 
world’s ransom, he asserts his kingly rights before the world; 
and all must admit that this fact is the central one of this 
lesson-incident. 
Recognizing Jesus as our king, the practical question 
comes, “How can we show that we are his loving and loyal 
subjects?” This lesson gives hints for the answering of that 
question. We can run on errands for Jesus. We can say to 
those whom we meet that we have been sent by him. We 
can proffer our garments to him by laying them on the 


in his loving service. We can spread flowers in his pathway 


and Saviour. 
privilege of serving him who saves us, and of doing for him 
who does everything for us! 


in Jesus. But is it not a’ greater kindness on his part... 


good which he purposes to do, and which he could do alone? 


draw me out of my. misery. 
what confounds me. 
may be stirred and prepared for work! 


use me as thou wilt!” 


ADDED POINTS. 


do for him just then. 





probably, was their immediate expectation regarding the 
ae Ye 


shoulders of one of his dear ones, or by using them ourselves attending Sunday base-ball. 


by placing them in homes of poverty or of sickness:in his | of whose inmates ‘take hold on hell.’ 
name, And with all our giving and doing we can sound his | done to restrain or reclaim him? 
praises as King of kings and Lord of lords, our Sovereign | of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me.’ 


As Dr. Godet says: “It is|-condition of those around us. 
great love on God’s part to be willing to seek and to save us | study and observation, I am fully convinced that city 


to condescend to have need of us in order to accomplish some 


It is almost natural that I, so poor and feeble that I have 
need of him every moment, should always find him ready to 
It is easy to understand this. 
But that he condescends—he—to have need of me, this is 


Se et ec ener: oe Waele tees soldiers of King Emmanuel, rescue them from the Evil 
Here am I, Lord; 


Every new station in our life’s journey brings to us new 
duties; and it is for Jesus to tell us what he would have us 


It is not always clear to us what good is to come of our 
special work for the hour, to which we have clearly been set 


do as he di It is for him to decide what the result 
shall ber 

There is no better defense of our conduct at any moment, 
than the exhibit of the fact that our Lord told us to do what 
we are doing. 

When we go in the direction of our Lord’s commands, we 
shall be sure to find things ready for our coming. 

We need not be turned from the path of duty by any ques- 
tion from others as to our reason for doing ag we do. 

When we have done one thing for Jesus, then is a good 
time for us to do another. 

If we have a will to show our love for Jesus, we can find a 
way of showing it. And it is the will that is back of the way 
that Jesus looks to as the test of its real value. _ 

Jesus is coming again. Some would rejoice to know that 
he was coming to-day, and would welcome him gladly; others 
would shrink from the thought. It is one thing to think of 
Jesus as our helper, ready to answer our prayer. It is 
another thing to think of him as our king, coming to assume 
control of all things. Those who are his loyal subjects will 
be ready to greet Jesus with hosannas at whatever moment 
he shows himself. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


Qe 


REACHING NON-CHURCH-GOERS. 


A church’s work for the unevangelized within its reach 
is never finished. There is always room for further effort 
in the direction of bringing souls under the power of 
gospel preaching and gospel teaching. The question of 
“how to fill a church with hearers” was recently treated 
in these columns; and room is now made for further 
exhibits of successful effort in reaching and influencing 
souls. Mr. J. Fawcett, superintendent of the Sunday- 
school of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, has this good report to make of a 
work in his special field : eR 


“The average attendance at our Sunday-school for the 
last quarter of 1888 was about 190, Our church is located 
in the heart of the city, and we satisfied our consciences 
with the thought that there were not many children liv- 
ing within our territory. But we have just had a revela- 
tion along that line. About the middle of January, 
Brother B. H. Cox came to us, and commenced a mis- 
sionary canvass of our territory in his quiet, loving way. 
He worked six weeks. Result: first Sunday, 262; second 
Sunday, 284; third Sunday, 314; fourth Sunday, 335; 
fifth Sunday (bitter cold), 334; sixth Sunday, 368. He 
then worked two weeks in the territory of Trinity Church 
of this city, and just about doubled the membership in 
that short time. He is now at work in another part of 
the city, ‘compelling’ the people to attend God’s church 
and Sunday-school. It is beyond the power of human 
calculation to estimate the amount of good that Brother 
Cox has done in Omaha in eight weeks. With such 
earnest, godly men as he engaged in this work, and with 
the aid which God’s people are giving them in this new 
field of labor, great results are sure to follow. 

“This house-to-house work is.a work in which we 
must engage more than ever before. People in our cities 
are fairly starving for the Word, or are wandering away 
from God through carelessness and a pressure of worldly 
affairs. ‘Where is Abel thy brother?’ He may be 
He may be in the saloon. 
He may possibly be in one of those other dens, the steps 
What hast thou 
God says, ‘ The voice 
We cannot 


What a blessing it is to us, that we have the | shirk our duty to God and our fellow-man, nor escape 


from the great responsibility that rests upon us for the 
As the result of careful 


house-to-house mission work is our grand opportunity 
todo a wonderful work for God. The door is wide open, 
God’s children are inside. Satan has already entered, 
or is about to enter. Shall We pass by, and leave them 
to the mercy of the one who will make them paupers, 
drunkards, and criminals in this world, and destroy their 
hopes for eternity? or shall we enter, and, as faithful 


One, and make them noble men, women, and children, who 
shall not only make good citizens here, but be bright 
gems in the Master’s kingdom above when this life is 
over? Whosoever shall engage in this work, ‘let him 
know that he which converteth the sinner from the error 
of his way shall save a soul from death, and shall hide 
a multitude of sins.’”’ 


And the Rev. Joseph H. James, of Plymouth, Massa- 





by our Lord ; but it is always clear to him. It is for-us to | chusetts, tells of a successful effort to bring under Chris- 
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which is well worth reporting, for its suggestiveness to 
others in the same line of endeavor: 


“Some four years ago, Mr. R. 8S. Douglass became the 
teacher of a young men’s Bible class in the Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school of Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
The class was then small, and not in any respect remark- 
able. By personal invitation, in some cases often repeated, 
the.teacher induced one after another to join the class, 
whose sessions he sought to make attractive toall. About 
the end of the first year a new church was built, and the 
school became increasingly prosperous, Distinctions as 
to age were now abolished, and this became the “ men’s 
Bible-class.” Its members gladly co-operated with the 
teacher in efforts to increase its usefulness, One feature 
of its work was a free reading-room furnished with maga- 
zines and religious and illustrated newspapers. More 
recently, bi-weekly debates have been held on Wednes- 
day evenings, participated in by members of the class, 
and open to all gentlemen, Theclass now numbers over 
one hundred, with an average attendance at its Sunday 
sessions of between fifty and sixty. Each week witnesses 
accessions. Not s few of these have come from the ranks 
ef open neglecters of God’s house. Some of them are 
now regularly at church. Several have already become 
earnest Christians, gladly acknowledging that the change 
is due.to the influence of the class and its teacher. Mr. 
Douglass is a man of affairs, responsible for and success- 
fully managing a large manufacturing business; yet he 
finds time to seek every man of whom he can hear as 
likely to become a member of the Bible class, to repeat 
valls and appeals as often as they may be necessary to 
the accomplishment of his purpose, to visit any who may 
become temporarily indifferent, and to seek by every 
means to win to Christ and build up in Christ those 
committed to his care or within his reach. 

“In the same school a similar work is going on among 
these even more generally neglected than the men above 
described,—women whose toils or cares have estranged 
them from religious services. In April, 1888, Mrs. R. 8. 
Clark became the teacher of a class of ladies then num- 
bering about twenty-five, with an average attendance of 
less than twenty. The work was undertaken with many 
misgivings, the teacher having had no experience in 
public work, lier efforts in the Sunday-school “having 
been eonfined to primary elasses. Yet the position was 
aecepted for Christ's sake, and Mrs. Clark entered upon 
its duties with heroic devotion. Visi® were made to 
the homes, not only ef members of the class, but of any 
ladies of whom she could hear as not connected with 
ehurch or Sunday-schools. In this case, as in the other, 
members of the class co-operated with the teacher. Now 
there are on its roll over seventy names, On Sunday, 
March 3, fifty-nine ladies spent the school hour with 
this earnest teacher, studying the lesson of the day. 
Some of these women have given to their teacher pitiful 
recitals of the long years in which they heard no word 
of Christian sympathy, or even an invitation to Christ 
er his house. Among them are mothers whose little 
ones claimed their attention till habits of neglect and 
indifference were formed. Now some of these are rejoic- 
ing in Christ as their Saviour. Is it strange that, next 
to him, they love the friend who sought them and led 
theni to his fold? 

“These two classes have recently formed a sort of alli- 
aneé, appointing joint committees to be present at the 
reading-room when it is open, to welcome strangers, pro- 
vide social, literary, and musical entertainment, and in 
every way promote the work of both classes. The whole- 


souled welcome to the. elasses, the school, and all its’ 


associations, extended to every comer, whatever his or 
her antecedents or surroundings, has doubtless had much 
te do with the success of these efforts. Teachers and 
methbers of both classes do all in titeir power to make 
every one feel at home. 

* Among those who have joined these classes are church- 
members and other attendants not previously in the 
Bunday-school; but a large proportion of them had 
been outside of all such influences. It is no disparage- 
ment to a corps ef Christian workers exceptionally 
efficient to say that the growth of the school here men- 
tioned, from a largest attendance, up to Easter, 1888, of 
277, to 338, March 3, 1889, is largely due to the work in 
these two classes; for, besides the increase in the classes 
themselves, the children of some of the families repre- 
sented have coriie into the school. There is no patent 
‘on the methods: so successful here. Their secret is in 


thorough consecration, hard work, and persistency. 
What ground is there for hope of success in Christian 


tian influences some who had long stood aloof from heat 


tf 





BOOKS, AND WRITERS. 


— 


{Tn view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publigher 
receiving ‘it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for sueh notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





RECENT VOLUMES OF SERMONS | 


The place of honor among recent volumes of sermons 
is to be accorded to the one entitled Gospel Sermons, by 
Ex-President McCosh. The title is happily chosen, for 
the sermons ‘are “ gospel” to the core. Probably the 
character of the book will best appear from the Preface 
of the venerable author: “ Hitherto my published works 
have been chiefly philosophical. But all along while I 
was lecturing and writing on philosophy I was also 
preaching. Iam anxious that the public should know 
that, much as I value philosophy, I place the gospel of 
Jesus Christ above it. My friends, the Carter Brothers, 
have asked me to give them some of. my sermons for 
publication. Of the many discourses which I have 
delivered in Scotland, in Ulster, and to the students in 
Princeton College, I have selected those in which 1 have 
been enabled to proclaim most clearly the way of salva- 
tion.” The book is as characteristic a’ the Preface. 
Every sermon is a gospel sermon, but every sermon was 
written by Dr. McCosh, has his stamp upon it. Some- 
what old-fashioned, one might deem the formal division’ 
and applications; but the logical relations of the parts 
of each discoutsé are thus eniphasized, and the move- 
ment of thought is clearly indicated. The author makes 
no exegetical discussions, rately deviating from the 
Authorized Version. Yet the discourses are mainly 
textual as well as topical in method, and are always 
biblical, abounding in scriptural citation and illustra- 
tion, although there aré not lacking evidences of the 
influence of the Shorter Catechism. Occasionally texts 
are combined, as indicating various phases of the same 
general truth. The discourse on “the royal law ‘of 
love” may have been prepared with some reference to 
Dr. Mark Hopkins’s published views on moral philoso- 
phy, but there are no traces of personal polemics in it. 
As might be expected, Dr. McCosh preaches clearly, and 
simply for a philosopher. He uses fewer long words 


his specialty. The well-known phrases of the Presby- 
terian standards he could not help using, for these often 
form the clearest expressions for his purpose. There is 
a wholesome directness, a sturdy positiveness, in the dis- 
courses, which one cannot help admiring. Most adimir- 
able is the evangelical attitude which this philosopher 
takes when he preaches. He discards all assumption of 
human wisdom as giving his messagé a claim to hearing. 
It is the authority of the Bible, of the God of the Bible, 
that he seeks to present. That he is a teacher of men 
may be inferred from most of thé pages, but in them all 
he stnjves to speak for the great Teacher. Nor does he 
present the gospel abstractly and coldly. It is interest- 
ing to notice how he corrects himself in one place (p. 74), 
where he says, in referring to justification by faith: ‘It 
is belief in this truth—no, not belief in truth, but a belief 
in Jesus Christ—that brings relief to the soul of the 
sinner.” Something of poetic feeling occasionally voices 


enfcrcement of the great truth under discussion. In a 
discourse entitled “ The Sifting of Peter,” the venerable 
author makes the same slip that Longfellow did, as 
explained in The Sunday School Times for March 2. 





* Gospel Sérmons. By James McCosh, D D., LL.D., Litt.D. 85% 
inches, pp. 336. New York: Robert Carterand Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

Spirit and Life: Thoughts for To-day. By Amory H, Bradford, 
D.D, pastor of the First Congregational Church, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 74% inches, pp. 265. New York: Fords, Howard, and 
Hulbert. Price, $1.00. . 

Letters of Jésiis: Lentén Lectufes. By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., LL D. 
yas inches, pp. 348. Philadelphia: Lutheran Book Store. Price, 

1.25. 


Questions of the Ages. By the Rev. Moses Smith, lately pastor of 
‘the Woodward Avenue Congregational Church of Detroit. 8x5 
inches, pp. 132. Chicago: Fleming H.. Revell. Price, 75 cetits. 

Hints to ey from the Parable of the Prodigal Son. By 
John Leyburn .D., of Baltimore. 74% inches, RP. 183. Phila- 
delphia : Presbyterian Board of Publicatlon and Sabbath-school 
Work. Price, 60 cents. 

Sure to Succeed. By J. Thain Davidson, D.D. 714x5 inches, pp. 
viii, 289. New York: A. C. Aruistréng ahd Son. Prive, $1.25. 

Faint, yet Pursuing; and Other Sermons. By Edward J. Hardy, 
M. A., Chaplain to Her Majesty’s forces. 733x5 inches, pp. 286. New 





work if either of these is lacking? With these and 
God’s blessing no difficulties are insurmountable,” 





York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.25, 


The House and its Builder, with Other Discourses. By Samuel 
pe. 2 Pi 74X5 inches, pp. 19%. New York: Thomias Whittaker. 
ziee, 


than most lesser men, and avoids the technical terms of. 


itself, but the imagery is always for illustration and. 


Not orily does he refer to the sifting as though Peter alone 

were addressed, but, in repeating the text, twice substitutes 

“thee” for “you.” It may indeed be hoped that this 

is a printer's error, yet the discourse implies that thé 

whole verse is understood to refer to Peter alone, Thé 

slip may be pardoned, in view of the magnificent attes- 

tation; afforded by this volume, to the power of the goa- 

pel over men of great intellectual force. The philosopher 

humbles hiniself while he exalts Christ; and yet it is 

equally evident that this exaltation of Christ lifts up the 
philosopher te intellectual heights unattainable by mere 
philosophy. The plain words of Dr. McCosh on preach- 
ing (pp. 286, 287) may be commended to ministers, In 
the course of this thought he says: “ Of this I am sure, 
that your truly learned men, when they come out from 
their books and their scientific pursuits, greatly prefer 
to listen to such words as Jesus uttered from the ship 
and on the mountain.” The book includes eighteen dis+ 
courses, and is printed in good-sized type, pleasant to the 
eye, as are the contents to the mind and heart. 

Another fresh volume comes from a resident of New 
Jersey, the Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair. Ih 
some respects it presents a marked antithesis to that of 
the Princeton philosopher. The discourses are those of 
a pastor, hot of a professor; and while two of them were 
prepared for the American Institute of Christian Phi+ 
losophy, most of them belong to the regular round of 
ministerial duty. Yet the book forms a unity, present- 
ing throughout what may be termed the mystical phase 
of Christianity. The two main thoughts are vital union 
with Christ and the immediate fellowship with the Holy 
Spirit. Hence the treatment necessarily lacks the clear 
precision and the echoing phrases of ecclesiastical for+ 
mulas, which abound in Dr. McCosh’s discourses. For 
this phase of Christian thought eludes analysis and 
resents formal definitions. None the less are the truths 
here set forth true and important. The danger, as every 
age of the church has shown, lies in the misuse and dis« 
tortion of these truths. Dr. Bradford seems to have 
guarded his statements in the directions where they are 
most liable to misinterpretation, yet he might be mis+ 
understood in what he says of the Bible in the opening 
discourse, Only the Holy Spirit can make the Bible & 
living power in the hearts of men ; but because the Spirit 
is “ holy ” the intefpretation thus energized will be an 
honest and true one, in accordance with “ grammar and 
lexicon,” of which Dr. Bradford several times speaks 
almost slightingly. Here is one of the ever-recurriig 
dangers of too great emphasis on the mystical and sub- 
jective phase of Christianity, Yet every discourse in the 
volume is full of truth that deserves emphasis. The 
arrangement of the twelve sermons is, moreover, a happy 
one, giving to thé volume more of unity than is usual in 
works of this class. The style is often epigrammatie, 
yet passages of poetic insight are notrare. Everywhere 
is manifest the preacher’s desire to aid in quickening the 
spiritual life of his hearers. 

From the pen of the well-known Lutheran divine, 
Dr. Joseph Seiss, of Philadelphia, coines another vol- 
ume of his pulpit utterances. His well-known exposi- 
tory method has led hi to deliver Lenten lectures upon 
the epistles to the seven churches in Revelation 2 and 8, 
Regarding these as coming directly from our Lord hims« 
self, he has given to the series the title Letters of Jesus. 
The lectures are twenty-one in number, and wetfe évi- 
dently intended for the practical profit of the hearers, 
the publication of them being an after-thought. Henee 
the exegetical element, though prominent, is not thé 
doniinant one. The views of the Apocalypse and its. 
symbolism which permeate the volume are those hitherto 
expressed by the author. The seven historical churches 
in Asia are regarded as representing seven successive 
and well-defined periods in the history of the Ohris- 
tian Church,—and we are now in the Laodicean age, 
Time alone can show whether this theory and its 
present application are correct, albeit the discourses 
are very valuable independently of this theory. They 
are full of unction, of faithful rebuke aad entreaty, 
admirably adapted to the primary purpose in the prepa- 
ration of them, and likely to be useful to those who read 
them. The style of the author is well known, and the 
little volume presents the matter in a very attractive 
outward dress. 

Yet another volume comes from the pen of a Detroit pas« 
tor, the Rev. Moses Smith, late of the Woodward Avenue 
Congregational Church. The discourses deal with the 
burning theological questions of the day, and were. pub- 
lished by request of the church. Nine in number,-.and 
brief in compass, they yet touch upon most.of the 
important discussions of the present hour. Curiously 
enouch, the first text is from the Book of Job, and the 





last from the glosing vision of the Apocalypse; the vol 



































































as “the old question of a personal Creator; the five which 
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ume opens with a. question about God, and closes with 
one respecting heaven. The views presented are scrip- 
tural, and the treatment is reverent and earnest. The 
question, ‘Is there a larger hope?” is answered lov- 
ingly but firmly in the negative. The preacher sympa- 
thizes with the minds that interrogate in theology, but 
he plainly asserts that most of the questions have been 
answered for all practical purposes. In details some 
theologians might differ with him; but the tone of the 
volume is admirable, and it will doubtless stimulate 
healthy inquiry, as it was meant to do. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son is made the basis of a 
helpful series of discourses by a Baltimore pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. John Leyburn. The occasion of the direct 
address to young men is modestly stated in the Preface. 
There is no attempt at fanciful exegesis; the simple 
story suffices for the preacher’s purpose. He has given 
it the warmth and color derived from his own yearning 
for the young men he addresses, so many of them away 
from home, in a strange city, which is too apt to become 
the “far country” whither the prodigal wandered to 
waste his substance. Everywhere there are tokens that 
the author understands young men, and has tact in 
appealing to them. His volume ought tobe, as he 
hopes, “an encouragement to others to enter this im- 
portant field of Christian work.” 

A larger volume of sermons, addressed to the same 
class, is from the pen of the Rev. Dr. J. Thain David- 
son, He says in his Preface: ‘* Nothing in the course of 
my ministry has yielded me more encouragement than 
the testimony which has come to me from hundreds of 
young men that they have been stimulated by these plain- 
spoken addresses to resist the temptations of city life.” 
The book contains twenty discourses, delivered at the 

. author’s monthly service for young men. They deal 
with practical questions in the main. The title, Sure to 
Succeed, is taken from the first sermon on The Secret of 
a Successful Life. Thus from across the sea there comes 
evidence of the same desire to reach young men, and 
tokens of good success in securing their attention to 
straightforward gospel preaching, which we notice in 
America. It is true that Dr. Davidson’s texts are often 
singular, and his treatment quaint; but he is interesting, 
simple, forcible, and Christian, in all his discourses, 
Some have a fine flavor of muscular Christianity, and 
none of them are lacking in sturdy common sense. It is 
a book adapted to foster a manly, courageous piety in 
the young. ; 

The last remark will apply also to another volume of 
sermons from England. The author is a chaplain in the 
British army; and the sermons were preached in the 
Royal Victoria Hospital at Netley, the audience being 
mainly soldiers. Moreover, the preacher, Edward J. 
Hardy, M. A., has become somewhat famous from a 
previous publication: How to be Happy Though Mar- 
ried. That he has humor need scarcely be added. The 
introductory essay on homiletics has good sense as 
well as humor in it. So have most of the discourses. 
They are brief, pithy, and practical, yet not wanting in 
pathos and power. Many of them take on a certain 
tone from ihe character of the audience, and the illus- 
trations are adapted to soldiers and invalids. The theo- 
logical positions of the author are not always well 
defined, and in some places he seems to agree with the 
view now labeled “the larger hope.” One of the most 
interesting and suggestive remarks in the volume is this: 
“Riches must now be considered by all good men as a 
distinct profession, with responsibilities no less onerous 
than those of other professions, And this very difficult 
profession of wealth ought to be learned by studying 
social science, and otherwise, with as much ¢are as the 
professic:.s of divinity, law, and medicine, are learned.” 
These sentences deserve wide circulation, and are there- 
fore cited here in full. 

The last volume of those grouped in this article is 
partly apologetic and partly valedictory. The Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Cox, a distinguished Baptist divine in England, 
whose pen has been in active use for a long time, has 
been obliged to relinquish his pulpit after a pastorate of 
twenty-five years in length. The sermons in this vol- 
ume, ten in number, were the only ones he was able to 
preach during the last six months of his service. His 
people requested him to publish them, and they are 
worthy of this permanent form. They constitute a 
series designed to meet some of the difficulties that 

thoughtful minds encounter in dealing with Christianity. 
The title sermon, The House and its Builder, discusses 


follow ere an exposition of Paul’s view of nature and its 
relation to redemption, as set forth in Romans 8 : 18-27. 
_ Phe tenth discourse is the valedictory on The Essen- 


Sometimes Dr. Cox seems to concede too much; but his 
treatment of Paul’s language is admirable. No other 
theory has taken the place of the*Apostle’s. Dr. Cox 
shows how Mr. Emerson often expresses the same views. 
Doubtless the latter may not have known that Paul had 
said it all better than he did, and doubtless some will 
believe it on the authority of Emerson who might sneer 
at Paul’s nobler utterance. The book will help that 
class of people who are afflicted with doubts in view of 
the mass of suffering in the world. Dr. Bushnell’s 
Moral Uses of Dark Things is finer and fuller and 
deeper; but the English preacher speaks heartily, and 
with a sympathetic feeling for the doubters. He is not 
narrow, except, perhaps, in making the definite attain- 
ments of theology more narrow than most evangelical 
thinkers would. What he deems the essentials of reli- 
gion are certainly to be recognized as such, even by 
those who do not consider all the rest as so doubtful or 
unimportant as his language mightimply. The passage 
in Romans on which he comments carries one out far 
beyond the limits Dr. Cox sets. But the desire to em- 
phasize the points of sympathy with his eitire audience 
seems to have molded his farewell discourse. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1889. * 
South Carolina, state, at Charleston......... ss ..--March 26-28 











North Carolina, state, at Charlotte........... Seccsocobetus «April 2-4 
Florida, state, at Leesburg.......... April 9-11 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans..... .......sseeeee sooo April 16-18 
Texas, state; at Dallas. ........dcrcccccescrevecoccee sescoe'scdons April 23-25 
Arkansas, state, at Little Rock.............scessseees April 30, May 1 
Georgia, state, at Brunswick.............secee sscssssen cereeeees May 8-10 
Mllinois, state, at Mattoon.............s..esee hipecatee wepiceens May 14-16 


Kansas, state, at McPherson.......... 0 encndeece cosceeee S vapens May 28-30 
Ohio, state, at Springfield..............cssecceere-eoeee asewoves June 3-6 
Dakota, territorial, at Jamestown. ..........0ssscceses sevens «dune 4-6 


Nebraska, state, at Tecumseh....... Pitot Sociansedsvecde @ ape are June 4-6 
New York, state, at Albany........... scsscoseseeseeseeeeeeee June 11-13 
Colothdo, State; BC Den VEE. ...0..010 ccsnencne vesccsens cococsens June 18-20 
Minnesota, state, at St. Paul...........00.sccessesceseee seeees June 18-20 
Missouri, state, at Fultom..........0...sssesesceecossesersescess June 18-20 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne........... athe adouayave June 25-27 
Pennsylvania, state, at Williamsport............+ September 24-26 


Michigan, state, at Grand Rapids.......0...... bededs «December 3-5 


(NoTE.—The Execntive Committee of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention has arranged a series of meetings and con- 
ventions to be attended by Mr. William Reynolds,—president 
of the Chicago Convention of 1887,—during the months of 
March, April, May, and June. This series, so far as announced, 
is as follows: . 


South Carolina, at Charleston...........+0 dhaiaedcnoetieas -March 26-28 
North Carolina, at Charlotte. ..........cccccescecsesees cose «April 2-4 
Florida, at Leesburg...........seeeseee $0 socdecee < sédedseen toceseda EUs OFle 
Meeting at New Orleans............ a gepsdhabe si cghaserspesseconett April 14 
Meetings in Texas Cities............ceecceeseees ceeees eusesdetn April 16-22 
Texas Convention, at Dallas............ .cccceseeceecscceeees April 23-25 
Arkansas Convention, at Little Rock.............. April 30, May 1 
East Tennessee Convention, at Chattanooga................May 1-3 
Georgia Convention, at Brunswick.........ss0esseeee senses May 8-10 
Tilinois Convention, at Mattoon.........cceesecsseseeeseees May 14-16 
Kansas Convention, at McPherson...............000 eavint May 28-30 
Nebraska Convention, at Tecumseh ......... aaaipolapetse cous June 4-6 
Colorado Convention, at Denver......... b sconhnoo dees couse June 18-20 
Wyoming Convention, at Cheyenne......... doshce vod Sonal uye 25-27 





A MISSION CONGREGATION IN MEXICO. 
BY HATTIE L. GRAYBILL. 


Two by two, or a few in company,—for Mexicans 
seldom go singly,—this mission congregation assembles. 
As the very poor are in the majority, they shall come 
first in order here. 

The men of that class, whatever the weather, wear 
only shirts and pantaloons, and those of unbleached 
cotton. Coats or vests are not in their wardrobes. Often 
what they have on is so faithfully patched as to have 
the appearance of having been originally made of scraps. 
Even if it snows and sleets, as it sometimes does, the 
only additional garment is a fringed blanket, likely a 
bright one of rainbow colors. Feet always bare, only 
protected from the ground by a rude sandal of sole 
leather, held to the foot by thongs, and made in their 
own mud huts The broad, heavy palmetto hats, tied 
under the chin by gay calico strings, come off at the door, 
and a general handshaking is gone through with before 
they take their seats. 

The women who come with them—sisters, daughters, 
or wives—are also cotton-clad, unless it be that the faded 
black shawl, doing duty as hat and cloak, has a few 
threads of wool. Their dress skirts are of the flimsiest 





tials of Religion, The whole is designed for doubters. 





yard, fr ently black, as custom demands mourning for 
ssloslves te distant as great-uncles and second cousins, 

also for godfathers and godmothers. Very few of these 
sensitive women will come in daylight. Night, they 

say, lends them valér.. Mothers come carrying their 
sleeping babies under their old wraps, which speaks 

miich for interest and zeal. Little barefoot boys, whose 
clothing isvlike that of the fathers, trousers down to the 
feet, come tagging after, wrapped in a scrap of old bed- 
quilt or faded curtain. The salutation of the women is 
a slight embrace. It is more than slight if one has been 

away on ajourney. Inquiries for health, and such ques- 
tions as suggest themselves, with a multitude of gestures, 

areexchanged. If all is good news, “ Thanks to God!” 
or “ May God allow it!” is the ejaculation, as they lapse 
into silence, and the deep sighing which is second nature. 
This is something of the sad air Prescott mentions as 
having existed since the conquest, which was unknown 
to their Aztec ancestors. i” 

A few enter whose dress bespeaks more comfort, 
—shawls folded over head and shoulders so gracefully, 
exposing the coal-black hair in front. The simplicity 
enhances the beauty which is evident in several. A 
milliner’s shop is unknown in this city of sixteen thou- 
sand, and consequently the anxieties of changing hats 
and bonnets. These better class women evince no pride, 
but speak affectionately to all. To one of these the 
remark is made, “ How could you come? You were so 
sick!” “It is the first time I have been out,” she 
replies; “but in the Catholic Church we were taught 
that first steps after sickness should be directed to the 
house of prayer, and I thought it good to keep it up.” 

Among others, a peculiar-looking man entered the 
narrow door. His shirt and trousers are of buckskin, 
cut by no well-fitting pattern. The complexion of his 
weather-beaten face is not unlike the same material. 
He is an old shepherd, but lately retired from the occu- 
pation, considered by Mexicans as the most miserable of 
all. Hecame to the missionary’s study, a few months 
since, to inquire, “Do you not think I am too old and 
ignorant to understand what you read us from the Bible?” 
He now says: “I understand a little, and it is so beauti- 
ful that Jesus shed his blood for us.” Being anxious to 
publicly profess his faith, he is to be received. Quite a 
number of Sunday-school boys file in. They belong to 
no oné quite so much as they do to themselves, ~ Thig 
accounts for the confident free-and-easy air with which 
they march in, help themselves to hymn-books,—for 
they have learned to read in the public schools,—and 
seat themselves in the “amen corner.” None will sing 
with greater gusto than they, and at the end of each 
prayer they will say a hearty “ Amen ” with all serious- 
ness. These same boys probably took a game of “ heads 
and tails,” with copper cents, for diversion, and to gain a 
cent or two, to buy with a cent two long sticks of molasses 
candy on the way home. Gambling is so born and bred 
in the race, it is hard to get them to understand that it 
is wrong, even on Sunday. These are specimens among 
the forty or fifty who fill the upper room, which is rented 
as a church. 

Should a person sneeze in the congregation, a general 
murmur of “ Jesus” goes from one to another. Some 
extend it to “Jesus help thee.” The meaning I have 
never been able to understand. It is now only a pious 
custom, for which they cannot tell why. 

If the minister in the course of his sermon asks a ques- 
tion rhetorically, some one in this unconventional crowd 
will attempt an audible answer. 

After the sermon the person desiring baptism is askew 


, to present himself. The candidate rises, but, before going 


forward, draws over his head the buckskin shirt. Leav- 
ing it on the bench, he is much more to his mind in the 
white one. His answers to the questions—whether hx 
believes himself a sinner, of his hope, through whom 
and who began the good work in his heart—are an 
interesting account of his experience worthy of a love- 
feast. Thus he is installed a brother, and. returns to his 
seat, donning his outer garment, 

As the exercises draw to a close, a woman with a deli: 
cate, refined face comes in, leading her two little girls 
‘“‘T have been here but a short time,” she tells after ser 
vice, ‘and did not know there was an evangelical work 
in the place until I recognizéd the hymns as I walked in 
the plaza. I had heard the Bible teachings in my for- 
mer home.” Tears of happiness, as of a child getting 
home, glistened on her lashes. 

These are some of the strengthening pleasures mission- 
aries experience sometimes at service, As they separate 
for their homes, the hand-shakings, embraces, and pious 
words are gone over again. A parting word most often 
heard is ‘‘ Keep tlfee with God.” 





calico, which is, at the enormous price of fifteen cents a 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement oj the circulation of The 
Sunduy School Jrmes is given each week, The 
reaular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to prercnene 
the subscription list at any time, The ad 
tng rate 1s $1.00 per fine, with discounts of ro 
5 per cent, on two insertions, to 40 per cent, on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser aureeing to take a certain uniform amount 
«) space (not tesa than three inches) in each is- 
tue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, jora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not (ess than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
wu choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earfer contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publishér’s idea of the general make-wp of 
eadveritsing pages. All advertising, " 
¢onditioned on an appearance wpon the last page, 
will be charaed an advance of twenty per cent 
Mee the regular rater, 

* Conghs. “Brown's E Bronchial Troches” 
are used with advantage to alleviate coughs, 
sore-throat, hoarseness, and bronchial affec- 
tions. 265 cents a box. 4 


Are you waiting for something to turn up? 
If so, you are making quite a mistake. Bet- 
ter hustle around and turn up something 7 
yourself. B. F. Johnson & Co. Pubs, 
Richmond, Va., can give you a pointer in Ae: 
direction that will help you wonderfully. 


For malaria, use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. E.-G. Davies, DeSmet, Dak., says: “I 
have used it in slow convalescence and pre- 
vention from malarial diseases, where the 
drinking-water was bad; I believe it to be 
beneficial in preventing summer complaints; 
also one of the best agents we have, to rectify 
the bad effects of the drinking-water upon 
the kidneys and bowels,” 


Food Commissioner's Report.—The report 
by Dr. Newton, Food Commissioner of New 
Jersey, assisted by Prof. Cornwall, of Prince. 
ton College, shows that the acid phosphate 
powder so well known in this section (Rum- 
ford Yeast Powder) is-stronger than the best 
of the high-priced. cream tartar powders, 
Regarding the healthfulness of the acid phos- 
phate, the conclusions are that it is perfectly 
healthful, and well-adapted for a baking-pow- 
dei.” This corroborates the opinions hereto- 
fore expressed by uther prominent physicians 
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tol cienioa treugoat ths wency aetg OUR EASTER OFFERING. 


Europe. 


Great Reduction In Prices, 
- Golden Text Designs 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 
100 sets for 3mos. (1200designs), 55 
400 * “ hyear(4sw~  ya9 bo 
- Smaller lots at saine rates, except 
sample lots of 5 sets or less, which 
are 10 cents for each set per quarter. 
“Perms cash in advanee. Address 














Spring Birds, Spring Flowers, [Ne 
Spring Music, 


Are Here. 
Musical societies and choirs do well who round off 
the séason with the practice of Canratas or Glee 
Collections. 
Among many good Cantatas, we publish 
Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa (75 cts.; $6.72 per doz.), 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell (60 cts.; $5.40 per doz.), 
Buck’s 46th Psalm ($1,00; $9.00 per doz.), 
Bu'terfield’s Belshazzar ($1.00 ; $9 00 per doz.), 
Anderton’s Wreck ct the Hesperus (35 cts. ; $2.75 doz.), 
Buck’s Don Munio ($1.50 ; $13.50 per doz.), 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of "76 ($1.00 ; $9.00 per doz.), 
Hodges’ Rebecea (65 cts.; $6.00 per doz.), 

Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz (65 cts.; $6.00 per doz.), 
School Committees, Superintendents, and 
Teachers 
cannot do better than to adopt our new, tried, and true 

School Music Books, 

Emerson's Song Manual (Bx. 1, 90 cts.; $3 doz. 
Bk. 2, 40 cts.; $4.20 doz. Bk. 3, 50 cts,; $4.80 doz.). A 
thoroughly good graded series, United Voices 
(50 cts.; $1.80 doz.). Good school songs. Semg Har- 
mony (6) cts.; $600 doz.). For high schools. Ohil- 
dren’s School Songs (35 cts. ; $3.60 doz,), Charming 
book for younger classes,and Many others. Any book 
mailed, post free, fot retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & ©O.,, 967 Broadway, New York. 
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A hew service by the Rev. 


THE THIRD DAY: Anews ROBERT LOWRY. Scrip- 
ture and sung adapted for Easter-Tide, 
$4.00 per 100;.5 cents each, if by mail. 

Day oF Joy, Capritvity prey el Kine OF GLoryY, 


GaTEs OF DAY, THE RISEN JESUS, by same au: 
thor, at same prices, 


EASTER ANNUAL, No No. 13: 
thors, Néw this year. 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each, if by mail. 
Number 1 to 12, previous issues, supplied. 


Full catalogue of Haster Carols, Services, and Anh- 
hems, seut on request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East N Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Bandoiph Si., Chicago, 


aster Carols 
y favorite au- 









WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St., Philad'a, Pa, 


GREAT ATLAS SALE! 


ie A Library for $2.49. 
he eompendium Of Seographical k 
nitntty rene of all! A. book for every hompen tine 
standard atlas ofthe world. Points: Beautiful 
iMustratto..s: 1iew, lat e@ scale maps; recent and reli- 
og Re peag ae, ored, Tyrer traces Gaig HE ereain of | 

> as. 200 pages, neery paper st English cloth, | 
11X14 -itiches, $4.50. Prive, for 3 30 a dats, 68. 4); 
tive copies. or more, Ps} .00. Sxtisfaction gua 

teed. my ga 6 a ar We wahhtatew | 
ener Fee men, ar: 

E ATLAS CO, Corning, New York, 
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ife ofan unknown. Vigorously written and quaintly | 


illustrated papers, infu-ed with a somewhat rough but 
mua th humor that serves 10 emphasize the writer’s 
main thought. The loftiest sentimen sare illustrated 
with @pigram. satire, 4 adventure. ina style both origi- 
nal @ picturesque. i2mo, cloth, 270 B YANO OBODY 
Price. $1..5, 8end foreircuier, 
‘'UNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and -0 Astor Place, N. ¥. 
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-T.Y. CROWELL & C0., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York, | 





““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibl 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th ra N. Y. 


TEA EACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


menis, Hynitrial., Prayér Books, 
ut chen ie yi usual prices, 
ATTHEWS & SONS. . Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems 


fer 1889: 82.00 per 100, 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New Yous Crt, 








CAROLS FOR EASTER, No. 4 


| how rea also, The 

| EVERLASTING COVENANT, 
| a regular service, an 

| 


EMBLEMS OF EASTER, 
having music recitations, ete, 
A sample copy of each of the three will be 
mailed 6n receipt of 10 cts.; single copy, 5 cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, erigis Aram Bt 


‘EASTER MUSIC. .NEW. AND. GOOD, 


k Weieumse 





mig y Conquerer. By Mine F hae Veerinenee 
@ Besurreciion, By Miss F. PETrTiINGELL, 
| The Ri en Saviour. by Miss F. BE. PETTINGELL, 


By PEMBERTON PIERCE, 

t | Rasier Annual. No.2, By Hugo ¢ ARMSTRONG, 
eter Abtienan. By Hvuao & AkmstTRoNG. 

Price, 5 eeimts ; a0 cents per dozen; prepaid, Ue 


er 100 Copies ; express ge char Stam 
No eampies 86))t t tree. Saarens orternto aagngs 
1102 Chest nut _ Street, Philadeiphia, Pa, 


NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


THE CONQUEROR! 


Price, 5 cents; $4 per hundred. 
SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
160 Nassau Street, New York City. 


A NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


“ALL HAIL!” 

Music by J. R. Sweney, William J. Kirk ry 
and others, (Carols Ae} Kenny Onoaky » Stary 
Lathbury, and Mrs. 8. 

With appropri iate Peepeunl ve eadinge ahd choi¢e 
recitations. 16 pageé«. er eens for sample copy. 
Price, per dozen, pot aS free, 50 cents; per hundred, by 
express, 1 ot prépa $3.00. Tt also contains a few 
fymi iar hymn ‘Or pois ropie to sing: hillips 

& Hunt, Publishers, 805 Broadway, New Yor 


Ee fe A Ne peattal i prosram,16 pb. 
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New Easter Exercis iutctine for 1889. 


THE IMMORTAL DAWN 
AN EASTER SERVICE. 


Words arranged by E. E. Hewitt. Musical com- 
rs, JouN KR. SWENEY and Wo. J. ook la aata 
ixteen pages, wiih eight new pieces of music 
Sam tee co Per dozen repald, 40c. 
- tba Sa.50; prepald. 83. 
“THE BIMmOeTAL DAWN,” seca being 
too long, is an «laborate exercise, ‘and has entirely 
new music. The mu-ical composers, Messrs. Sweney 
and Kirkpatrick, are well and favorably known, and 
their music tir thls case is bright and taking. There 
is no Raster Service pubiished that is superior to this 
one, Send 5 cents for a sample copy to 


CRANSTON & STOWE, 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO, _ sr Lovurs. 


MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


BEAUTIFUL AND BRIGHT. 


“CHIMES OF VICTORY.” 





Portals of oat Each contains 16 
Beautiful Morn ng. pages 

Chimes of the. Resurrection. ° 

The Early Dawn. Service and Song. 


Price of each, 5 cents per copy; $4.00 per 100 by express ; 
¥; 30 by matt, New and Beautifal Gnibens e:"I 
now that Mv Redeemer Liveth.” By Kuma Pitt 
and W. H. Porter. Price», 6 e-nts per copy ; 60 cents 
wer dozen. Kend 80 cents in stamps, and receive a full 
ine for examination, Address, 


MMA PITT, 
631_N. CAREY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


ONGS OF THE MORNING 


For tte! nday-schoo!. By Rev. 1, Barrze.t 
ors ew, bright, am 
re Lar auimier ot wT standard aya. 
prices: Each, 25¢; mail, 36c; $3.00 
a express; $3.00 post-paid; 2.00 per 
to euperintendebts, sample 
MO copies of = - for 25 cents. 


Ww. Jd. SHUEY, Prausuaih, Dayton, OHIO. 


EASTER LILIE PRICE, § CENTS. 


. 100 Copies, he 00. 
PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES, No. X. 


By John W. Tufts and M. (. Hasurd. 
Sample copies free to supe Me pa | . 
Also for Kaster : Euster Day (No. ° 44 (No, IT.), 
Cong'1 8.8. and Publishing soc'y, Bo-ton ‘and Chicago, 
[ss A ste ents eat 
n ry an 
_| Easter Be 53 ts tafe. The music 
Oe emaieelll agg asy. Th 
little folks are remembered. ce, 4 tte. 60 cts. 


doz., prepaid ; we r 100, not prepaid. 
per Willie Pas iv Ward 


mond, 
Dueeenm ork. 
Send 30 cents for a sample copy y of our Bunday+ 








Schoo} book, Sones oF KRRIOICING. 
Pee. Rie es weli-Teaching 
M USI Cc Syateos. All can learn music without 
the aid of a teacher, Rapid, correct. 
SELF Hatablished 12 years. . Notes, chords, 
TAUCHT, | accompanimeiits, thorough bass laws, 
etc. Ten specimen lessons, 10¢. Circulars free. 
G.S. Rice Music Co., 243 State St., ING! 
EAST E Ai ne RIS. arn tot 
eS, ieeitatt one Hy 
ample topy 10e., dne.t 
LARAUIOL Hebe genta uae Raster Rechewe, ser 
Behe Masie Co., La Pavette, Ind, 





a UTES GuAIST 18 igen: 


New, *prightly, appropriate, and pop iar, zoe ret 
100, postpaid 5 ar ° +) e Gopy,. fame Superintendent ent’s 8 
samples fi free. dress, CHA 


lisher, 907 Atch tree, Phil itelphia, > aS 


EASTER |The Itinen King! Cherie’. i's Triumgn 
told; a grand tesson, with 

axuR / CIBE cations id New Musie camp SCOR, 
‘ he Keho, conta 

Aven, Hee! Keho Music Co., La Fayette, nd. 





ROM THe NEW BUNDAY- 


ASTER CAROLS fciroor, Boox, 


J. Mh. K UREA es & PTA aa Pa. 


0 you want Sahl atisfing ;music? You do? Then 
Gilad Hallelujahs or Songs of Triumph 
aré the books to buy. Price of each, 45 cts.; $3 pérdoz.; 
¥ 100, Inducements to sthovis and churches. 

Ppaskicn, sr., Pub., 921 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


GATHERED JEWELS ; westiil t the 


Sunday- schools, Demand constatit iF increasing 
Hymna tuveacompiiggy W., A. Ogden. nple copy. 
pec, pages tree. W. .WHITR EY, Pub, ‘Potedo, 0 


“CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hy fons and tunes for church worship. 


MoRTe 





ASTER bexceliens iro ram, 4 ‘by Joshua 
mith anc rec r ample copy, 
CHOBS | 6 cts. RB. R. McCABE & 00., CHicaao. — 





~ DEACONESSES! 


sonniiel) Hany Che w hook by LUCY Ri gibbe MEvER. eee 
he Message Pr 


Price, $108. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR] 


aluable commentary on 8, 5S. léssons and Y. P, 8. 
C. EB. to jica ~=Bditor, Mts. A, C. Morrow, Among tbe 
best religious writers of the day.” 6 cts. a Copy: 60 
cts. & year. T. J, MORROW. Mitt ca POLis. InN, 


400 RECITATIONS and READINGS, 


A Roun be in naasenns Paneer Pages: 
to an ®) cents. mm ake 
‘Address Sw OGLLV IE, B Publisher, 67 Rose Bt., N. 


Wann at omeé, everywhere, an 
era 














ugent, 

mah OF Woman. Pypfitable business. Lib- 

pay. Ail time hotnecessaty. Special inducement 

to teachers and students forsummer. Give references, 
BR. H. W: OOWARD & C::., Publishers, Baltimore, Ma. 


The largest eirealation of any 
4 riodical in_the world. 
Dy aig bare ol Home Jour 


a | eet ears CURTIS PUB CO, Pht Facithie te, 


FRFF It ig ie 
OUR: 








prospectus. Omly Sunday-school 
paper printea in colors. Les- 
sons illustrated, Best writers, 


CATALOGUE for 1889 














Ci hs ALWc 41 9c jatlge by Josh hla a | A, 


ie, pér dozen : $2 00 p pet i100. Sample copy free. | 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


ALAN THORNE. 


By MARTHA LIVINGSTON MOODEY. 
$1.25. 





12me, 


Alan Thorne is a book of striking originality and 
power... Robert Thorne, a confirmed infidel, deter 
mines to bring up his only son, Alan, in complete 
ignorance of God, immortality, and the Christian 
Church, hoping thereby to prove that “a highly cul- 
tured being, whose intellectual and moral nature are 
highly developed, will result ina more perfect char- 
acter than one reared in the nurture of the Christian 
faith.” Of course, he failed miserably in this rash 
experiment. In spite of all his precautions, the sensi- 
tive boy-sonl, yearning for something to leat Upon, 
finds out God. and learns to rejoice in the hope of im- 
mortality. Fearlessly and ably the story faces the 
same burning questions as does Robert Elsmere, but 
with far different resuits. 

Every one should read it who is candid enough to 
listen to the evidence on both sides. It is sure to 
broaden, even where it does not convince. 


THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 


IN PRESS. 

By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo. $1.00. 

The Little Red Shop was the establishment—Miss 
Peaseley said “ establishment”—of Brimmer Brothers 
and Company, dealers in “apples, potatoes, family 
provisions, and+butter and doughnuts.” At least, 
that's the way it began. The “ Brimmer Brothers" 
were Jack and Corny; Rosalie was “Company,” and 
Parson Higginson was silent partner. The object of 
the “ establishment” was to earn money for Mamsy 
and baby Roly Poly. How itdid that and much mere 
is told in this delightful story, brimful of racy New 
England life and child-life, Margaret Sidney’s spe 


cialties. 
9 
TOM’S STREET. 
IN PRESS. 
By Mrs. S. R.GRAHAM CLARKE. 12mo. $1.50. 
Admirers of the “ Yensie Walton Books” will be 


book, fully up to the standard of her former'successful 
efforts. Tom Young is the hero, a good-natured, 
manly young fellow, full of enthusiasm in work for 
Others. It is a story of “beginnings that have ae 
endings,” of persistent sowing of the seed upon all 
kinds of soil. The barvest was a glorious one, 


At the bookstor«s, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 











Tf you are thinkin of build poe a otf yd oot 
b Palliser’s rie rom SSturet , 


tecture, or every mat 
complete bulder, Seopa’ ty Palliser, Palliser ‘ks Ce, the well 
“known atchite: ts 
There is not a Builder or any oné intending to Bulld or otherwise 
praeeyn ow pat - “ive ee eltbout it. ite a Pete ery he work abd 
ever uys he best, cheapest and most ular ver 
freasa on Bulla og. Nealy four hundred caviegh, A ys Stock te 
sine and style, bul we have determined to wake it meet the pophlar 
deriafid, to suit the times, so thatit can be easily reached by peopiiat 
This book contains 104 pages 11 x I4inchesin tie, and onsets of 
large 9 & 12 plate pages giving plans, elevations, perspective vie 
deactiptions, owners’ names, actual cust of constructiih, NO 
Work, and instructions How to Build Cottag és, 
Double Houses, Brick Brock Hotses, suitable lor city suburbé pn 
and country, houses for the farm and Bag org 3 homies for all 
seétions 61 fhe countty, and tag oom © $6, 500; also 
Btables, School Houle, Town Hall, € ncrehes, and other public 
buildings, together with specifications, form ofeontract, and a large 
amount SA ayers he oe on the erection of buildings, selection o! site 
of Architects, It is worth $5.00 to any one, but I will 
ogaditis rn cover by mail postpaid on receipt of $1. 00; bound in 
cloth davése a) | ofders to J, 5+» OGILVIE, Punricnen, : 
P. 0, Bor 1761, 67 Rose St. .» New York 





These Copyin Books 
give perfect satis: fon te 
every ohe, They dre more 
extensively sold than an 
other. No press réguit: 
Any make of , copyias A 
may be used 
jor note size, or Ri fu 
letter i Books are setii 

postpaid 


Alvah Bushnell , Agt. 


478. FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK, 


with pauray es Of al the Presidents’ wives. 
Agents waht ar atte per day easily mae. Write for 
terms. Outht free. Rhea Co. 44 KE. 14th St., N.Y. 


ROFITS IN euneee A book of 254 pp., 

100 jnstrations, Free to a wer Sate ite dite 

for four months’ trial « Ogg ely pent to the Ain-rican 

Agriculturist, See large ir ab orewious lane, AMBRI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Bro way, New York. 


HE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA, 


PR Riot Materia Roepe 
é WORLD 


DODD, MEA 50., PUBLISHERS, NeW Y 
agents ware LIVING LEADERS ,?; 

Graph re Ginaraphies of Sovereigns, the WOR men, 
etc. Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work 

J. W. ELER & Cv., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“130 ORDERS IN 3) DAYS;” goatee 


every 12 calla;” “ 47 orders in 16 howts: " “72 orders ip 
6 days;” such are some of ihe reports of our agents, 
Termsjree. JAMES H. KARLE. Ppublisher. Boston. 


2° t $250. oo A MONTH can be 
0 ™ working forus. Agen pe 
haved © who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
tee to the business. Spare moments may be profitabl 
lover also. A few vacancies in towns4 cities. B, 
SOHNSON & CO.. Pubs.. 1009 Main St.. Richmond. Vi 


i SALARY Andex pets of repariig 
aud pe at our office paid to agents 
s y: Neo an. Salary net ype on 
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_FUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. _ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES ix poUrieen weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
nt $1.00a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (74 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not | 
Jess than ten. . 

@ school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
Fate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each fcr old subscribers, and half price 
(60 cents) for new, vn condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full aumber of teachers inthe school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers mnay be asked to join the club, i or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numb Tof | 
! 


¥ 





copies in excess of the required number may be wab- 

scribed for at the same time, Teachers belonging tothe 

same household may be counted as ONE tn making such 

a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 

example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 

of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
her, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE ‘“‘NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
scriber is meant ona@jwho has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the'past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additiona subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person | 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan ov 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
elub numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on, 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a@ club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may .be made at one: time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro ra for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 

Paubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oftice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both connty and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other — 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the pps by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious epver inns oer 
could be made than that for securing a sair triai of the 
paper. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year — 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be diseontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of-any one issue of the paper to en. 
able all the teachers ci » school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
acriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 





be sent, postpaid, @irect from Philadelphia to the sub- 
eaenorey at the follcwing rates :— 
from 1 to4 copies, 10s. each. 
= Ses = 8s.6d, “* 


10 copies and upwards, 73.6da,. “ 

To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow. 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 

: | gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
{ ' i) valids as well as for persons in health. 









Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
REE ooo ors com 


CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass, 





HIRES’rRodT BEER 
Laces aber packet makes 8 gallons: 
ANSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
hue eaupbalry tein meg | 
* oaly maAnuiacturera. Philadelvhia. Pa 





SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 





| AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


i cosenemeniennenteeniemnemneienentidmeemeneianl 

So disguised that it cam be taken, 
digested, and assimilated by the most 
sensitive stomach, when the plain oil 
cannot be tolerated; and by the com- 
bination of the oil with the hypophos- 
phites is mach more efficacious, 


Remarkable as a flesh producer. 
Persons gain rapidly while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION is acknowledged by 
Physicians to be the Finest and Best prepa- 
on in the world for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING 
DISEASES, EMACIATION, 
Sat and a Sg bm agg 
great remedy for Consumptian, a 
Wasting in Children. Wold dy all Druggists. 
HOPE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE 
in the use of Wilbor’s Compound 


of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 


An Honest Statement. 


In endeavoring to give to their preparation a 
greater publicity and a wider field of usefulness, 
the proprietors of Magee’s Emulsion are pre- 
senting no new medicine for popular favor, nor 
are they attempting to attract public attention 
to any mysterious compound or doubtful decoc- 
tion of dangerous drugs and chemicals. 

It has been on the market long enough to 
prove its rare merits to the satisfaction of the 
thousands who have been benefited by its use, 
and whose restored health and happy lives bear 
living testimony to the power and virtue of this 
excellent preparation. 

It has stood the most severe tests of the medi- 
cal profession, and the fact that no other prepa- 
ration on the market has been so freely prescribed 
by doctors in their regular practice, is conclusive 
evidence that this has been the most efficacious 
in all wasting diseases, such as Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Scrofula, Dyspepsia, 
General Debility, and any low state of the sys- 
tem brought on by exposure, overwork, impuri- 
ties in the blood, hereditary taints, etc. 

Ask your druggist, and be sure you get 


MAGEE’S EMULSION, 


Manufactured by 
J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 
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Gors ETS ~ 


Over 14 Millions Sold 
in this Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and 
est Wearing Corset 
Ever Made. 
_ SOLD EVERYWHERE. _ 


HAVE YOU CHILDREN 


learning to walk, or troubled with €j 
weak ankles? If so, write for cata- 
logue of The Patent Corset & 
Shoes. B. NATHAN, 221 6th & 
Avenue, New York. 



















Everybody 


interested 
in an absolutely pure, 
fine drinking EA, 
the best possible to ob- 
tain, should try 


Wood's ‘* May Queen” 


FORMOSA. 


If not furnished by 
your grocer, send 50 
| cents, and receive by 
| mail fancy half-pound 
= caddy for trial. 


mas Wood & Co., Importers, Boston, Mass. 


S.COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS,PIESannCAKES 


Recommended by best Housekeepers. In pound and 
-pound packages. Ask your Grocer for it. 


ww 


FORMOSA 
fete) Mele), lca @ 7. eu 





Tho 





sample free on request, 
CROFT & ALLEN. PHILADELPHIA. 








Perforated 
BEST |THE PERFECTION sere'sss? 
Li T Waste Consuming CANDLES are 
and NO os unegnaled. BOYCE BROTHERS, 
DRIP | Philadelphia,SoleAg tsUnitedSiates, 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences, Send for 
circular. Give measures for an estimate. H.S, NOR- 
TAROP. corner Centre and Franklin ste Naw Vark. 
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BAXTER C. SWAN 
CHURCH, HALL ax> LODG 
FURNITUR. 


IN he eon VARIETY. 


















; — 
CHURCH ianivine 
FURNITURE 
more Manufacturers in the Country 
S.C. SMALL &@&CO., - + # Boston, Mass. 

















‘ 
FIURCH } 
| & SON. verry 





H-D-OSTERMOOR 
: Wesend free our 100-page 
a ill. catal eof Reclining 
& Rolling Chairsand Inva- 
lids’ Goods. Sargent Mfg. 
Co., 814 Broadway, N. Y. 


me A.B.& EL. SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON _ 


btn, r 
ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
$1.50 te $10. Silkormerino. Iron Banner 
Stands, 75e. Send for illus. price-list. 
Cc, A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


-. THE VERY BES? 

Chureh Light. 

OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 

Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 

Sor every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 

Boston, Mass. Chicago, IL 
25 and 27 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH LAMPS. AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale. Es 
timate given of cost and descriptive cate 
























logue furnished on application, 
A. J. WEIDENE 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. — 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimes anv Prats for CHURCHES, & 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Addre 
4. MecSHANE & CO., 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 


Best quality Bells for Churches, Chimes, 
Schools, etc. Fully warranted. Write for 
Prices, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati,O. 













BEAUTY or POLISH» 
s SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 

DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 














‘WORTH REPEATING. 


THE TRANSFIGURED FACE. 
r [By Robert Leighton.] 


I know the face of him who with the sphere 
Of unseen presences communion keeps: 
His eyes retain its wonders in their clear 
Unfathomable deeps. 
He brings the thought that gives to earthly 
things 
Eternal meaning; brings the living faith 
That, even now, puts on the immortal wings, 
And clears the shadow, Death. 

This in his face I see; and, when we meet, 
My earthliness is shamed by him; but yet 
Takes hope, to think that in the unholy street, 

Such men are to be met. 








THE TRUE METHOD OF 
TEACHING, 


{From “Addyesses,” by Edward Thring.] 


Any fool with knowledge can pour it 
into a clever boy # but it needs the skilled 
workman to be able to teach. 

Leave the strong for the present to take 
care of themselves, Let the sole figure in 
the field of sight be the stupid boy. 

Innumerable illusions vanish at once, 
and leave the course clear. 

The knowledge-fungus drops off at once; 
for stupid boys can never be learned as a 


y. 

The idolatry of force drops off at once; 
for stupid boys can never do the strongest 
brain work. 

The prize idolatry drops off at once; 
for the great majority cannot be prize 
winners, 

The true work is seen, and skill is en- 
throned as the true king, in the proper 
place, as making the many capable; and 
the noble life of weakness, that becomes 
strong by being good, is given a fair 
chance. ' 

So, at last, the teacher is left face to 
face with the world as it is, and not as 
philosophy and idolatry make it to be, 
The man who does not teach the stupid 
boy is no. teacher, just as the man who 
cannot find his way in lanes and by-paths 
is no guide. 

In fact, given fair play,.“‘stupid boys ” 
come to mean “bad teachers;” for intel- 
ligent teaching can make all get along 
with reasonable speed and certainty. 

What, then, is teaching, if nothing is 
teaching which does not reach and raise 
the stupid boy? 

Tliere are, roughly speaking, three ways 
of working, two of which are truck work, 
with its loading’ up ‘and putting in; and 
one is — with its mental chemis- 
try and bringing out. 

These three may be called rule-printing, 
lecturing, and teaching. é 

Rule-printing/ and lecturing might be 
done by automatons to automatons of a 
higher order. 

Teaching is living intelligence, dealing 
with life. 

The rule-printer puts a boy into his 
printing-press, sets the steam rollers go- 
ing, and prints a rule on the mental page, 
if it is not already well filled up with 
cricket and other chromo-lithographs. 

The lecturer pours a stream of knowl- 
edge on something which is supposed to 
receive the stream. 

The teacher applies himself mind to 
mind. 

The two first have as their subject les- 
sons and books. The last has as his sub- 
ject the life he.deals with. 

Thejrule-printer says: “Thé verb must 
agree with its nominative case in number 
and person.” And ever after repeats: 
“ What’s the rule?” varying the repeti- 
tion.by different dispensations of punish- 
ment, when the unintelligible has been 
undone by the unintelligent. In a hap- 
pier world than ours an automaton cane 
would do the work as well. 

The lecturer says the rule as before, 
but then goes on: “You see that the 
third person plural ends in ‘ant,’ ‘ amant,’ 
and words ending in ‘ant,’ and the like, 
which speak of many, cannot take a sin- 
gular noun which ends in ‘ws,’ as ‘do- 
minus,’ which speaks of one only.” And 
then he leaves it, like a benevolent old 
verger, who seizes you and makes you 
stand in a certain place to look at the 
great cathedral, the glorious poem in 
stone, and inspires you with fear lest he 
should seize your eye too, and twist it 
round, as he drones out his tale, till at 
last you escape, rubbing your eyes, and 
blessing your stars that they are still in 
the right place, though he may have told 
you interesting things, 
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Thirdly comes teaching. 

Teaching gets it all out of the learner, 
with mueh fun and sparring in doing it. 

Teaching begins: 

Do you ever think? 

PuPin (modestly or otherwise).—I be- 
lie ‘Ve 80. 

Tracurr.—Do you ever think your 
thoughts worth telling? 

P.—Sometimes. 

T.—What do you do? 

P.— Why, tell them, 

T.—Oh, youdo! How, pray? 

P. wel talk. 

T. Indeed. What is talking? 

P, Why, talking, to be sure,—talking’s 
talking. 


T-No doubt. But how do you do it? | 


| est stuff. You'll find the Bordered Blacks mostly 


‘P.—Oh, I open my mouth and talk! 

T.~—Good. . You openjyour mouth and 
talk. A dog opens his mouth and barks. 
Is that it? 

—No; of course not. I talk sense. 

T.—Glad to hear it. But how do you 
talk sense, if opening your mouth and 
bassin won’t do? 

—{ tell what.I think about. 
T—De you? Think about something. 

P.—-I have, 

- *f..—Name it. 

P,.—I thought about a horse. 

T.—Well. But I know nothing of your 
thought. 
am no wiser. 

P.—I must tell you something about a 
horse. 

T.—Do 80. 

.-P.—A_ horse runs. 

- J.—Well. Now I know. What two 
things have you had to do in order to talk 
sense instead of barking ? 

‘P.—I named what I thought about first, 
and then I told you something about it. 

T.—True. Suppose we call every name 
& noun, and every word which tells us 
what the noun does @ verb, what is the 
word “horse” ? 


P.—A noun. 
T.—And the word “runs”? 
P:—A verb. 


T.—I think you said the noun named 
what you were going to speak about. 

P.— Yes. 

T.—Suppose we call it, when it does, 
the notinative, or “ naming ” case. What 
had the verb “runs” to do? 

#.-<It spoke of it. “s 

~ ‘T.—Then, to make sense, the verb must 
Speak of its nominative case? 

P.—Of course it must. 

T.—And if it does not, or cannot do so, 
it is barking? 

5 — Yes, nothing bétter than barking. 

T.—Why so? Show me that the noun 
ean name things in different ways, and the 
verb tell of different numbers, and per- 
sons, etc. 

It is not necessary to go on with this 
‘series now. Let us suppose it done, with 
ali the little sly hints that can be given in 
doing it, to a pupil’s amusement and be- 
wildermentat his own answers, then, when 
we have finished this first series, turn, and 
ask abruptly, “Do you know what you 
have done in grammar-making? ” 

P.—Grammar-making? No. 

T.—You have made for yourself the 
first rule in grammar, “That the verb 
must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person,’ and you know the 
reason why. You have also discovered 
the meaning of the words, noun, verb, and 
nominative case. I congratulate you, O 
grammarian ! 

Yes, gentlemen; and we also, in doing 
this, have discovered the first law of teach- 
ing, the first article of the teacher’s creed : 
“Work from the inside outwards.” 

All grammar, from begifning to end, 
cain be easily questioned in this way out 
of everybody who speaks a language. 
Every subject can be treated in this way 
the moment any material is gathered. 
Much time is saved in the end; whole 
lives wasted and maimed can be saved. 
The unintelligent dealing with the unin- 
telligible does not answer. Technical 
térms and ruie-printing are very often 
mental paralysis. Nay, the glorified par- 
rot, however full of other people’s thoughts 
and discoveries, however much glorified, 
is a poor creature. The world has yet to 
get rid of glorified parrots. Once begin | 


You have named a horse, but I, 


| of the teacher’s creed 





inside outwar 


: “ Work rete the 
The subject of the teacher 
is the child. 


WANAMAKER’S, 


MANY A SUMMER DRESS SILK CAN BE BOUGHT FOR 
less than the finest Gi ghams, which are 60 cents, 
Many « Gingham at 10 cents looks better and certainly 
more horest than many ° Rol @, Every artist 
looks at them in the ples with leomure at the thought 
of the place they will ein next Summer's sketch- 
ing, when older dames make a lit: le deeper sigh over 
a long past youth that carried with it the Sore lege of 
wearing Ginghams, when the eyes of younger women 
flash as they think of the sorts and soris of dresses 
that these Ginghams will make. 

Here are the prices: ,American, 27 Inches, 10, 1234 
and 20 cents; 32 inches, 25 cents. Scotch, 31 inches, 35, 
3736, 40, 45, 50 ‘and 60 cents, 

To-day the styles nuniber eleven hundred and fifty. 

A BorRDERED-DRESS-STUFF SEASON. OF COURSE 
80 pleasing as yle runs into black goods. Surprising 
what grace an along-the-edge band of ottoman, or 
tape, or cord, or camel-bair e fect gives tothe sorober- 
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| among the Serges and Armures—#1.25 to §1.40a yard, 


| price part. Words only anaes est th 
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to teach, and you can prove all this for | 


yourselves, 
very common working-day facts, 


e have now arrived at the first article | 


THREE WEIGHTS IN THE NEW BLACK MOHAIRS— 
three names, Mohair Sicilian, 50c to 6) 50; Mohair 
Tamise, 65c to $1.50; Pure Mohair, 65 ¢ to $1.25 

FILMY, SPIDER-WEBBY DRAPERY NETS, $1 TO $3.90; 
48 and 54 inches. 45-inch Chantilly Flouncings, $1 to 

3.75. anish Guipure, 40 inches, 75c to $2.50. La 

‘osca Rew. 50 inches, $1 to $2.75. That’s the prosaic 

oe fairy plegance, 

All sorts and all widths, ‘Real an 
JOHN WANAMAKES. 

Philadelphia. 
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OMEST! 


Unexcelled for Strength, Smoothness, and Finish. 
A Prominent wholesale firm in the West sa 








think Stuart’s Spool Cotton is the ches 





t 
tines in the country, considering quality and price.” 
For sale by all leading Dry-goods and Notion jobbers. 

FOR “ CLEANFAST” 
Pn nM gag gy te 
a@ F. obinson one 
#efunded if they stain The feet or fade. ate Lean 


Fast Hosigry 95 Br oadway, New York. 


EN D 6 CENTS for samples of the famous custom, 

made Plymouth Rock §3 Pants. Rules for self- 

measurement and @ cloth tape measure included. 

Zivety ge ir guaranteed or money refunded, PLYMOUTH 
PANTS Co,, 11 to 17 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass, 


bs GeoD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAl = 
are sold atall | Leading Retail Stores, nem. 
Dr. WARNER'S CuLaenioae foes. 
LINE CoRSETs are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, 

















It will Only FOR A 

‘COST YOU Postal Card 
on which to send us yournameand 
address, on rece pe of which we 
will send you one of our hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogues of fine 
Shoes and Rub ber Clothing, 


Frezorocuarecr. HARDING & CO., 
_a73 « 275 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, | 


and all shc és that have his name and price stamped 
on the Dettom are the 


IST IN ig WORLD. 








Brown’s } % your 
French oo 
po Ad ALL A} I; Dressing 
“ti’s not he Send 6 cents 
coat ihat ce. 
— ipe measu ro, 
- and particu- 


lars for the eelebra 3 custom-made Pants, 
Bay STATE PAN'rs Co., 3+ Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. 


Express often cheaper. 








If so, and desire fashionable 

writing-paper at reasonable 
rices, ask your stationer for 
oston Linen, 


oston Bond, 
or Bunker Hilt Linen. 

If, he does not bnee them, 
send 8 two-cert stamps for 
our complete samples of 
paper répresenting over 250 
varieties which we sell b 
the und SA 
WARD €O., 46-51 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston. 








They are not ipse dizxits, but | ) gt Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 


Rese. S211 direct from mills to the consumer. 
—— shects of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
number of shee. stoa pou d,senton yo ala of £15. ets. 
| 9. oH. CarTEerR & Kakricx, "3B Stree 

















“MORAL: 


INSURE 


Over350,000 Acres or cnotce rarm 





Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 





never known. Best all-the-year climate in the world. 





Soil adapted taall kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social advantages. 


For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms, 





A Guide, with maps, prices, 
mation, will be mailed 


FRE 


terms, and all required infor- 
of charge on application. 


C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C, & N.-W. R'y, CHICAGO, ILL, 





KANSAS CITY 





KANSAS 








_THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 





Isthe Gateway and Metropolis ofthe Bysthwam, 
of which Kansas is such a fertile factor, les packing 
and live-stock interests are already the second largest 
in the world, and its other factors, 45,000 population 
included, are growing rodigiously. Controlling large- 
ly the mest desirable properties here, close to 
rapid transit lines and shipping facilities, we are pre- 
pared to offer the most liberal inducements and gener- 
ous terms to investors, large or small, either for homes, 
business or speculation. Let us give you particulars, 
JAMES D. HUSTED, 
President. 















for Suburban 


our ards yard Suyight Guat iar 


Rail, Door and Car Mats 


PITTSBURCH. 


eereenees,, A og 


uards, Cra pe Arbor a pl Tree 
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Central Expanded Metal Co.|N. W. Expanded Metal Co, 


CHICAGO. 


XPANDED METAL 


Roth agit THROUGHOUT THE WORLD,)———— 


Thie product is made of the BEST QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL by 4 new and novel process 


33 SOLID STEEL Oa 


FENCING MATERIAL 


DURABLE, RIGID, ORNAMENTAL. 
and MODERATE in COST. 


n Bulidings. Mh ne pe on na: Gometer y ote: 
ses 
oxes ea 


Louls Expanded Metal Co, 
ST. Louis. 
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POMONA NURSERIES 


Trade-mark label of fs wonDEUstL 
PREACH.” Hone re’ 

Large stock of he eg i : Srawbery, 
aud Blackberry Plants. Niagara, Moore's 
#arly, Diamond, Eaton and other Gra) 
Uv Pad ioe PE. 

“4 male Ouse. 
ny pram singnew 
Parry,N.Je 
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Speulding & Japan 
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varieties, Uaiulogue free. W A P ARR 
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ATLEE BURPEE & 


“YOu WANT "ROS ) 


IF. LOWER or VEGET Beale. aXe 
our gh Guide. THE 
CO., West Grove, Ogg 


SEEDS VEGETABLE AND FLOWER. 
7 
H 


ate] S, 
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L they ey Bulbs, and Garden Requisites, 

Send 3 stamps for Dreer’s Garden Calendar. 

170 th: illustrated, with Wh pape irections, 
ENRY 


A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila. 
The Kansas Investment Co. 
01 
Topeka, Kansas, | *°".Pevonshire st. 
Phila,—140 S. 4th St. ; E. A. & W. T. Barber, Managers, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
GEORGE C. MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 
CHEAP mon ES ON CU BSSe.aue 
LATEAU, IOSC 
In pe Great houthera Mineral Belt; elevation, 2,090 
: climate,!:ealth, water, fruit,a: 1d ocleiy, the best, 
A fine resort for hay fever. malaria, anid lung sufferers, 
Air buoyant, and spiced with piney odo's; 2ood, level 
timber, fruit, mineral, agricultural, and grazing lands, 
to 10 anacre. Near railroad ; other railroads an 


fnduserecceeain, M. E. settlement. Circulars free. 
ELY, Deer lodge, Morgan County, Tenn. 


Sse BE BY 


Investment 
DevonshireSt. 


Securities. Boston. 
WARREN Bear AGENCY 
Fairbury, Nebraska, ° 
Has great exp: rience in oaning money in Nebraska 
for persons t. All loans made absolutely safe. 
Rates net to Tomdouks 7 to¥ percent. Time, one to six 
years, __For ona and Teierences, write f for circular. 


Bane. i ie ESS 
aveumnent 


Lists. Special Department for RS. 


eattich® of VEY LEE sT. 9: RANK 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., — York 


U HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For onahepls of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 





























AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut are Priledorparay, 





CASH CAPITAL. 
Reserve for Reinsurance and | ; 
’ gall other clainns.,....... 0.0.5... 1,6231.500.23 
Surplus over ail Liabiliticn, cong 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2,500,916.21. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles 4 Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph K. Gillin es 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel W elsh, 
Uharles 5S. Whelen. 


S AFE INVESTMENTS 








Capital, $750,000 


Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our (8 YEARS’ business. 














a, ey Mortgages > ae egeregating #14, ves sit 

2, nels cae! ting y ie Cath: sane ‘ 
res aggrega' - © = «* 8,346,4 

Total paid to investors - « « 8,766,153 


We have 3,014 n to whom we can relat 
We ao 08 Gates to a3 the largest, but 
the SAFEST business, 
Savings Department for Smali Amounts, 
Full information furnished by 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE. KANSAS; 

Mew York Mana'r. HENRY DICKINSON. a9 Cresdwar. 

F. H, HAGHERTY, Pres’t. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 
Eastern Office.—Keystone Rank ae a Chest 
nut St.. Phils Rev. Orr Lawson, V -Pr, and Mgr. 
CAPITAL, 250, 


-% Semi- Annual Farm Mortgages 
GUARANTEED. 

These mortgages are secured by the fines! farms in 
the James River Valley, Dako.a. Wealso allow six 
per cent. per annum on all mney leit with us for six 
months or longer, and issue certificates of deposit for 
same. Aberdeen, our Western headquarters, is now 
the leading —f in Dakota. Railroads radiate in seven 
directions, and four more wiil be built inside of e' gh- 
teen months. We offer choice investments in Aber- 


deen city informal and Dakota farm lanis. Address 
us for full in formation. 











: Best soll, climate, and location in the 
South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremout, Va, 
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* IGNORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF 
ALL x 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO? 


Sapolio is a solid cake of uring Soap. Try itin 
your next house-cleaning. 

You are judged by your house just as much as 
by your dress, Keep ‘ — and clean and your 
sage « fla will shine. lect it and your good 

name will suffer. Do ... ink that house-clean- 

ing i is too troublesome; it is worth all it costs, 

ver 9 ag you reduce the outlay of time and 
strength by using 7% 0. 

No. 9. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 


_ EDUCATIONAL. 


} ELLMUTH Siastee ie London,Can. Catalo 
FOR \ DUNG LADI#S. — v. KE. N. English, . Brin, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE. Boston, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


mEinkv DR. WORDEN, 
324 Street, Philadelphia, _ 











Systematic S Shorthand, 


By JAMES H, FISH, 
Stenographer to the United States Courts. 


ANew Method of Standard Phonography. | . 


1 vel. quarto, 85 pp. 


Thirty-one full-page plates in two colors. A work 
, of art In samtinr ee , typography, and printing. De- 
oove Hlustrat jpectus sent on applica ion to 


Fish’s | School of Shorthand, 


186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~ Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors. 
1676 students last year. 


5 og Aap idnpeetl OF THEOLOGY.—Classical and Eng- 

urses, * 

i. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses, 

iit, DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION.— 

Ciassical, Philosophical, and English Schools. 
IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Vv. ART DEPARTMENT. 


Full Courses with increased Electives. Enla 
Library, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildings,’ 

Tuition and incidentals, $10 per term of 3 months. 
Table board and room rent, $24 to $48 per term. 
Terms begin April 2 and September 17, 1889; Janu- 
ary 7 aud April 8, 1890. For full particulars, send 
for “Announcement” to 

G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Mr. John D. Wattles, Publisher of The Sunday 
School ‘Times, writes: “T have seen a number ‘of 
Professor Johnston’s stamm-ring patients before 
and after cured. He seems to have excellent results.” 
Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General. 

Send tor 5#page pamphlet to E. 8S. JOHNSTON, 
Enatitute, N. EK. Corner ith and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadciphia, Pa. 


STAMMERINC. 


“T take great pleasure in stating that 1 have ob 
served the effect of Mrs. Thorpe’s treatment in the 
case of two young men who were almost hopeless 
stutterers, and when I last saw them, after a few 
weeks’ treatment, both could speak without impedi- 
ment.” PHILIPS. MoxoM, pastor of the First Baptist 
sper h, om nonwealth Ave, Bo«ton, Mass, 

_ BK. THorre, 53 Boy LSTON $ Sr., Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS: 
STEEL PENS 


GCLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—-170-604. 


"HE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


PENINSULA HOUSE S22 

New Jersey. 
tclass, Ocean,river, bay. Artesian weil water. 
Perfect deaina: re. ‘No 10s quitoes. Opens June—. 


WORTH DOINC. 


Write * Nationai Wire Mat Co.,” Beaver Falls, Pa. 
tl illustrated circulars of the Hartman Patent Steel 
ire Door Mat and their Patent Steei Picket Fence 


TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO, 


L imited, 607 omnes —.. 
PHILADELP 5A, 8 
send 23 cents for iustrated phate. Shag 














 Sathcfactlon guarantesd 
JOHNSTON, TALLMAN & CO. 


. SPECIAL. 


In order to secure space for the large stock of. goods now being manufac- 
tured for the Spring business, it has become necessary to make a special drive 

We have therefore marked down our entire line of Ee-Super Cotton Chain 
all-wool filling, Ingrain Carpets, to 50 cts. per yard. 

Some of the Ex-Super All- Wools to 60 cts. per yard. 

A good assqgtment of Tapestry Brussels to 55 and 65 cts. 

We also desire to call attention to a new and handsome line of Body Brus- 
sels Carpets to be sold at $1.10 per yard. 

As the rush to our store for marked-down goods is well known upon the 
appearance of our notices, our patrons will do well to profit by past disappoint- 
ments, and give us an early call. 





John & James Dobson, 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 


S090 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














Of the International Sunday-school Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
given in full on opposite pages. A little book (244 inches, 160 pages) containing all the a 
of the year. It is printed on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side og ee 
color and gold. Only a quarter of an Sach thick. Just the thing for those who wish to 

over the lesson at odd minutes, Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars. 
by mail, twenty-five cents; fiye or more, twenty cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The LARGEST and MOST 
COMPLETE VARIETY of 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 
in the UNITED STATES. 


Single copy, 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


i CARRIACES 
i $19.95 § 


Delivered Free East of Mississippi. 
ietcre ae in Red, Blue, 
rown Damask or Satin. 


poe asols to match. Adjustable Top, 
Nici kel Plated. Rod, Springs, Axies and 














Braces, which we guarantee, Wire or Send fo e, showing 
Wooden wheels same pr 50 different eles foam 
As we are Manutacturers, We can u 


or anny tofunded. holsterand furnish our carriages w 8 
patrons at prices beyond competition. 
FACTORY: 


41 Barolay St., 46 Park Pl., * 887, 389 & 391 West 12th 8t 


NEW YORK. 


“aur A WATCH ON LIBERAL, CREDIT. 


B age Baws 
tiffened WAT D movements, of 
ALTHAM. ROCKFORD 


Chobe aa well-known on oy 4 ELON W 
— SPRINGFIELD, HAMPDEN, etc., onliberal credit to any person of good 
character. THE "BEST WATCH EVER OFFERED for the price, 








“é FULLY GUARANTEED. Examination allowed before purchase, 
popular 


NAEGELE WATCH & JEWELRY CO., 








48 & 50 Maiden sams Dealers in Gold, Silver, and Gold Stiffened Watches. Write | 20 N. Ninth St. 
New York. to us for full particulars. Refer to any Mercantile Agency. Philadelvhin. 
DO YOU WANT CO-OPERATION REDUCES cost TI M KEN SPRI N 6G VEHIC LES 
A GOLD WATCH 2 Ppeon Wie |W thm fag One 


Ps acres Philada., f or 


£ Vv E R' Y ? Piano “dealer 
claims the 
instrument he sells is the 
best. Nine-tenths of the 
purchasers do not under- 
stand the construction of 
pianos,and very frequent- 
ly buy andare dissatisfied. 
The ria oy & wtb 
iano ¢o,. warran 
every instrument Greatly improved with swinging ehackles on one 
they. sell fer five Easiest riding sehiclem The springs length- 
ears, and gusrantee en ~~ shorten nota ee weight = on them, 
eriect sausfaction in every Seapect. They have taken oqanite. or well t 7 rough cou or fine 
BS First Prizes, in open competition with the best _eity. drives Will give you best oiet faction. 


makers of Europe and America, and have thousands EVERYBODY WANTS 


of endorsements from the greatest artists of both 
TO HAVE FUN! 


their p' 






hemispheres, who personally use them. 
Bring an expert with vou, go toall the piano ware- 
rooms in the citv, compare all the diffe “rent makes 






with the Hallet & Davis, and see how few wai it Cycling is 
in action, tone, constructi in, durability, and work- eons . ae brightest, 
manshin. Remember our gua rantee, then St, and most invigorating 


fompere the p: a gti: 3 will settleallothers. Terms 


‘WM. M. SIMPSON, 
1423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We Sell DIREC to FAMILIE 


iy snakeang saute youss gon her 


Sport in the world. Wheels 


GF, are better than horses. Doc- 


ZS4 


tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus- INN 
trated CATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 


UI 
befor ron bars et OV 


Marchal Bmith Pisno Go., 2052. tistst.,w.7. A OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
CHURCH | ees, o Sasren ys zee, SAVE MONEY. Before you buy AEBS GUN 
ORGANS BICYCLE or 


and Church Committees to their 
Send to A. W.GUMP & CO, Dayton. —_ 
WEAVER ORGANS, York, Pa. 


Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. Sccutngs Over ianela 
4 C ‘ycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicy cles! 
WEAVER ORGANS, York, Pa. ee Linesstiiie ee 
WEAVER ORGANS, York, Pa. 





PRICE. 





for trial ho 
GUARANTEED SE Six | 








-worn and 2d-ha 


Guns and Type-W riters taken in n rade, 


of : INDIAN RELICS— Buckskin and | 





: Z Stone. Oreson Bird Arrows, ** Bad 
; 3 e fier. send f : 

Pe nelle een ey re Nail oe or Lands’” Fo-sils, Black Hills’ Miner- 

to any address by als. send for large cats ilogue. 


CORNISH 
CORNISH & Ce L. W. STILWELL, 


ORGANS w Vasbinaton, N. J. DEADWooD, D, ae 





pex.® BUY “ti seeing ‘the catalogue e of BuR- 
Ore@an Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. 








a Befo: hasi ur Organs, write to x 
HER reer re ricci Sierectden tree ‘ors Bargain in « Bing Pipe Orvan’ad- 


“ORGAN: dreas MOLLE URGAN CO., HAGRESTCWA, ad. 
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EVERY LADY 
A SILK DRESS. 







This is your oppor- 
unity. A mew de=-} 
ture. SILKs di- 


grect from the manu- 
iaeturers to ou. 
» Our reduce 


are the only man- 
ufacturers in the 
U. S. selling dia 
recttocom- 
summers. 
You take no 
mM risk. We war- 
MAirant every 
Y ives of goods 
mas represent. 










the oldest 
iik Manufactur- 


DRESS SILKS 


for richness o 





Blac 
these Dress Silke in Gees Oraise. Satins, Surahs, 
Faille Francaise and Aida Cloths, in Blacks 
only. Wesend to all parts of the U.8. It will 
cost you only a postal card to sce for your- 
selves. Send a postal and we will forward 
you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0. S. CHAFFEE & SON, | 
Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, W illimantie 


Savings Institute of Willimantic, Conn. 
‘With each Dress Pattern we pre- 
eco ect sent the buyer with 1000 Yards 
owing | ae. and enough Silk 


bind bottom of dress 


O'NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., | 


“5 ae ee YORK. 


FINE MILLINERY 
AND DRY GOODS, 
SILVERWARE, 
GLASS AND CHINA, 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


We carry a stock ofeverything NE. 
for per al or hot hold use. 

Send 10 cents for our Spring and Summer 
Catalogue, and save time and money. 

Paid parcels delivered free of charge 
within a radius of seventy-five miles of 
New York City. 

READ TEIS: 


IMPORTANT 
SPECIAL 
SALE. 


CHAS, A. STEV £ Ns, the exclusive silk merchant, 
who last year sold more silks :hrough the mails than 
any other three houses combined, fs now giving the 
greatest special silk sale of high clas silks ever 
known, gnd one that will greatly increase the already 
widespread popularity of this house. 


READ THE FOLLOWING, 
and send at once for samples, 
12,000 yds. Colored Satin Rhadames, } 
actually worth $1.15 to $1.25 





















9,000 ** Colored Gros Grains, worth fully 1.00 ait 
3.000 ‘* Black 1. ,ouly 
4,000 “ ** Satin Rhadames, “ “ 4.95 | 72 Cd 
3,500 “oo Lad 


Faille, worth fully $1.00 to $1.10) 

The above are bee ye onger A the greatest bar- 
gains ever offered in silks, and we would 
advise you to secure samples at once. and 
send your orders withoutdelay. ~end 8cents, 
in stamps, for over fifty samples, sta ing whether you 
prefer mostly blacks or co ors, and we will retura 
stamps with first order. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Sireet, CHICAGO, . ILL. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers aiid Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh } St.. New Yor York, 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest von. Sen a 10 Cents, 
Buy ers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
©., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili, 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are yao groper fully every 
other week in this paper. Read the 














‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements thas on are trustworth: 
the publisher will 


inoue. however, an advertisement of 
jartay. pouit, bowers: fs lose thereuy. ' NOt in Hood standing be inadvertensiy tqnerted 
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